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DIAL OGUES 

^ Jiin(t(^ OF THE 

I -'IkN C I E N T S- 

» 

MERCURY AND CHARON. 

DIALOGUE I. 

Here wefeehtno thofe that are tntruftedwtth the educa" 
tion of Princes t/houldflrive to correct their growing 
vices ^ and to tnftlll Into them the virtues proper to 
their flatlon. 

CHARON. 

WHAT IS the rcafon thou arriveft To late ? do 
men die no more? hadft thon forgot the wings 
of thy cap or hat? haft thon been bu(y ftealing? or had 
Jove fait thee a great way off upon any of his love* 
errands? haft thon been playing Sofia ? fpeak. 

MBUCURT. 

I have been playing a cully. I thought to have 
brought Prince Picrochole into thy bark to day; there 
would have been a fine prize. 

CHARON. 

What? lb young! 

M B R G U R T. 

Ay; (b young, he fancied himfiilf very iU^ and cri- 
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ed but, as if he had ten death at his elbov; 

CHARON. 

Well; (hall we have him? 

MERCURY. 

He has cheated me (b ofteo, that I have no more 
i^th in him ; fcarce was he in hed, when he forgot his 
ailment, and fell fafi afleep. 

CHARON. 

But it was not then a real illnefs. 

MERCURY. 

It was a (light indifpofition^ which he imagined m 
great one. many a time has he given (iich alarms. I 
have heard him» in a fit of the cholic, wi(h his belly 
cut off; another time, chancing to bleed at the nofe, . 
he thought his foul was going to drop out into his 
handkerchief. 

CHARON. 

How will he ever go to war ? 

MERCURY. 

War! that he makes with chefs-mfen, fecore from 
harm or ptaii : he has tfready fooght upwards of ait 
hundred battles. 

CHARON. 

Wdfiil W9lr! it (eitds me no paflengefs. 

MERCURY. 

I am in hopes, however, that if he can but (hake off 
his trifling and effeminacy, he will make bo finali 
budle One day. he has thecbokr and tears of Achii* 
le$^ wto teovs kothe msy fttTeUtt hii cbunige > 
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' he ti nmtiaoui enough to refemUe him ; and dbeyr fay 
be loves lheMqfi» ; that lie iias t Chironi a FiwQix« 

CHARON. 

But all this anfwers not our purpofe: we would 
need rather a young Prince^ hnital, ignorant, ttapo< 
lifhed, who (hould defpife learning) Midlofe AOthiqg 
but arms; who^ ever ready (oght faimlelf with bloody 
Aonld pboe his glory in the raUeries of sKn. inch a 
4Mie would £M my boat QBioe a day. 

M SR CUR T. 

O ho! doft thou want fome of thofe Princes, or ra- 
ther monfiers^ravmMUofoaniage.tlnsisJafllire thee, 
of a gentler caft. I brliev« he will love peace, and yet 
know how to make war ; we fee in him the begin. 
ningsofagreatPrince, as.weoUervein thebudof 
a growing rofe what promifes a beautiful flower. 

CHARON. 

But is he not fiery, and impetuous ? 

MERCURY. 

That he is, to a Orange degree. 

CHARON. 

What meancft thou then by thy Mufes? he never 
will know any thing; hewillfpreaddiforder all around 
him, and many a plaintive ghoft will he fend us; but 
6) much the better. 

MERCURY. 

He is unpetuous, but not mifchievous ; he is cu« 
rious, docile, and he has a high tafte for fine things; he 
loves honeft men^and takesit kindly of thole who cor- 
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4 MERCURY AND CRAROIT. 

re^thlm; if he do bat get the better of hUhaftine(s 
and indolenoe, he will make a wonderful figure, I 
foretellt thee. 

CHARON. 

What ! hafty and indolent, that is a contradicti- 
on : thon dreamed fure. 

MERCURY. 

No ; I don't dream, he is hafty to be angry, and 
indolent in difcharging his duties ; but he mends eve« 
ry day, and is undoubtedly referved for great things* 

CHARON. 

We (hall not have him fo foon then. 

MERCURY* 

No : his ailments are radier fits of impatience than 
real pains. Jupiter has deftined him long to be aUeA 
ling to men. 



HERC ULES 



AND 



THESEUS 



pIALOGUE n, 

7bc reproaches tbefe two heroes caft here upon each other 
give their htftory and character ^ in a fiort (^inge- 
nious manner. 

THESE US* 

H£RCUL£S>thoaftirprifeft me: I imagined 
thee in high Olympus^at the table of the gcxis. 
the rumour went, that the fire upon mount Oetahad 
confnmed all the mortal nature thou hadft from thy 
mother, and that nothing of thee remained, but what 
was come of Jupiter, there was likewife a current re* 
port that thou hadft married Hebe^who has abundance 
of letfure, now that Ganymede lerves the nedar in 
her (lead. 

HERCULES. 

Dpft thou not know that here if only my gboft ^ 

THESEUS. 

Ko more feed thou any thing but mine ; though 
w^ it is here I have nothing in Olympuf. 

HERCULES. 

Thatis; becanfetbouartnot^ like me^ afon of Jove. 
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T X E SE V S. 

Fine talking i did not Ethra mj mother, and my 
father Egeus give out that I was the Ton of Neptune, 
as Alcmena, to cloak her crime, while Amphitryo was 
at the (lege of Thebes, made him believe that Jupiter 
had honoored her with a vifit. 

HERCULES. 

Thou art very bold, methinks, to make fo free with 
the iiibdner of monfters. I never underftood joking. 

THESEUS. 

But diy ghoft is not much to be feared; I am not 
going into Oljrmpus, to laugh at the expence of the 
immortalized ion of Jove, as for monfters, I have 
fiibdued Ibmeia my umeas well as thou. 

H B E C U L E S* 

Wonldfttfaeuprefiime to compare thyfeeUeadiont 
with my labomrs i the vfcatld will never forget the 
lion of Nemea, fer wfaicJi the Kcmean games were in- 
(litnted; the Lemean Hydra, with its multiplying 
faevls, the Eremanthean boar, the brazen^oted Aag, 
ttut Stymphalian birds ; the Amazon I fpoiled of her 
girdle, the ftable of Augeas, the bull I drew into Hef- 
peria, Cacus, whom I vancpiiflied, Diomede's horfes, 
which fed oil human flcA, three-headed Geryon, 
King of the Spains, the golden apples of the garden 
of the Hefperides ; laftly, Gerbenis, whom I dragged 
put of hell, and forced to fiux the light. 

THESEUS. 

.And dftdnotl vaaquifli all the robhen of Grieece, 
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drive Medea out of my father's honie^flay tht Mtno- 
tanr^ and find the Egris of the Labyrinth, which oc^ 
aifioned the inftitotion of the Ififamic games; and they 
are furdy nothing inferior to thofe of Nemea ; more^ 
over, I conqnered the Amazons, who came to befi^ 
Athens : to thefe a^ons add the combat of the Lapt- 
thaejafbn'svoyageforthegoldenfleece^andthe bant- 
ing of the Calydonian boar, which I had Co great a 
iharein ; nay, I ventured as well as thoa to de&end 
into the infernal regions. 

HERCULSS. 

Ay, bat thou waftpunifhed fi»r thy mad enterpriie ; 
thoa didft not lay hold of Proferpine. Cerberus,whom 
I dragged out of his daik den, devonred thy fifiend 
before thineeyes, and thoa rcmaincdft a captive ; hafi 
thou forgot that Caftor and Pollux retook their fifter 
Helen out of thy hands? thoo didft ftlfo fu&r them to 
carry off thy poor mother Ethra ; all this (peaks but 
a puny hero: in fine, thon wafi expelled Athens; and^ 
upon thy retiring into the ifle of Scyros, Lycomedei^ 
who knew how accaftomcd thoa wert to form unjuft 
enterprizes, in order to bebefordhaad^th thee, threw 
thee headlong from the top of a rock, there w«t a 
glorious end ! 

THES B u s. 
And was thine, pray, more honoarable ! to fall 
in bve with Omphale, with whofe naids thon didft 
hande the diftaff; then to leave bcr fior the yoang 
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Iole,totfae prejodioeof poorDianira, to whom thoa 
bftdft pl^btcd thy faith; to receive and pot on the 
Tanicy drenched in the blood of the oentaOr Ncflbs; 
to grow fo fbrioQs as to throw poor Lychas^ who had 
done nothing to thee, down from the rocks of monnf 
Oetainto the fea ; and when dyitlg, to pray Philoc« 
tetes to conceal thy (epulchre, that the wocld might 
believe thee aGod. was this end more gjLorions than 
my death ? it mod be allowed, that before I was ex* 
pelled by the Athenians, I had brought them oot of 
their towns, whete they lived quite barbarous, in or- 
der to dvilize tbem,and to give them laws within the 
compafs of a new dty. as for'^thee, thou wert far 
enough from being alaw*givef ; thy whole merit by 
in thy brawny arms, and broad (boulders • 

RE&CULES. 

My (boulders have bom the world, to relieve At- 
las; be(ides, my courage was admired ; 'tis true^ I 
was too much ^ven to the women, but it well becomes 
thee to twit me with it ! thee, that didft ungrfit^Uy 
abandon Ariadne, who faved thy life in Crete; doft 
thou tbinklhave not heard of the Amazon Antiope,to 
whom thou provedft alfo utifiuthfbl? nor was Egle,who 
fucceeded her, more fortunate ; thou hadftrun away 
with Helen, but her brothers found means to pu- 
ni(h thee for it ; to fuch a degree had Phedra blinded 
thee, that (he induced thee to be the deftrudion of 
thy fon Hippolyttts> whom thou badft by the Ama* 
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2on ; (everal others poflefled thy hearty and did not 
poflefs it long. 

THESEUS. 

' Bat after all^ I never ffnin like him, who bore the 
world upon his flioulders. 

HERCULES. 

I give up to thee my inglorious and efTeminate life 
In Lydia^ but all the reft is above man. 

T HE S E U S. 

So much the more thy fliame, that all the reft being 
above man^ that paflige (hould be fo far beneath him; 
befidesy thy labours thou doft fo much boaft^ thou 
performedft only in obedience to Eurydheus. 

HERCULES. 

Juno^ 'tis true^ had fubjeded me to her will ; 'tis 
the fate of virtue to be delivered up to the perfecution 
of poltroons and mifcreants ; but her perfecution 
ferved only to exercife my patience and courage : on 
the contrary^ thou didft oft commit a^s of injudice. 
happy had it been for the world^ hadft thou never got 
out of the labyrinth. 

THESEUS. 

Then it was I delivered Athens from the tribute 
of (even young men^ and as many maidens^ which 
Minos had impofed on it, for the death of his fon 
Androgeos. alas! my poor father Egeus, who looked 
out for me^ thinking he faw the black fail indead of 
the white; threw himfelf into the fea, and I found him 
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dead at my arrival ; from that time forth I governed 
Athens wifely. 

HERCULES. 

How conldft thou govern it, feeing thon waftdai* 
ly embarked in new expeditions of war^ and fetteft 
all Greece on fire by thy amours ? 

THESEUS. 

Let us talk no more of amours ; upon that fhatne* 
fal head we are nothing behind hand with each other. 

HERCULES. 

I own it honeftly ; and even yield to thee in point 
of eloquence ; but what decides betwixt us is, that 
thou artin the infernal regions, at the mercy of Pluto^ 
whom thou haft provoked, whereas I am in high O- 
lympus^ ranked with the immortal gods* 



ACHILLES 

AND 

CHIRON. 

DIALOGUE IIL 

A lively pGure of the danger i to which hot-headidywit 
expo/e a Prince horn to commands 

A CH 1 L L El. 

T T ZH AT do thy inftrudtions now avail me ? thou 
- ^ ^ didft never talk to me of ought but wifdom^ 
valour, glory, heroifm ; with all thy fine difcourfes, 
here am I become a vain (hadow ; had it not been 
better for me to have pafled a long and delightful life 
at the court of King Lycomedes, difguKed like a wo- 
man, with the PrinceiTes, that King's daughters. 

CHIRON. 

Well) wilt thou beg leave of fate to return amongft 
thofe girls ? thou fhalt fpin, thou (halt lofe all thy 
glory ; a fecond (lege of Troy (hall be formed without 
thee ; the proud Agamemnon, thy enemy, (hall be 
fang by Homer; Therfites himfelf (hall not be for- 
gotten ; but ai for thee, thou (halt be (hamefully bu« 
Tied in obfcurity, 

ACHILLES. 

Agamemnon run away with my glory ! I remaiA 

G a 



12 ACHILLES AND C H I R O K. 

in (hameful oblivipn ! I cannot bear the thought, and 
had rather fall once more by the hand of the coward 
Paris. 

CHIRON. 

My inftrudtions upon virtue are not then to be 
defpifed. 

ACHILLES. 

I own it ; but in order to improve them, I could 
wifh to return to the world. 

CHIRON. 

What wonldft thou do there a (econd time f 

ACHILLES. 

Do there! I would avoid the quarrel I had with A- 
gamemnon, and (hould thereby fave the life of my 
friend Patroclus, and the blood of fo many other 
Greeks, whom I fufifered toperifli by the cruel fword 
of the Trojansy while I was rolling for defpair upon 
the fea fhore like a mad-man. 

CHIRON. 

But had I not foretold thee that thy paifion would 
make thee commit all thofe extravagances ? 

ACHILLES. 

'Tis true, thou hadft told it me an hundred times; 
but does youth give ear to what is told it ? it believes 
only what it fees. O could I but grow young again* 

CHIRON. 

Thou wouldft again grow pafEonate and untrac* 
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ACHILLES. 

No ; I promife thee. 

G H I R ON. 

Ah 1 hadft thou not promifed me an hundred and 
an hundred times^ in my Tbeflalian cave, to com* 
mand thyfelf, when thou wert at the (lege of Troy ; 
butdidft thoudoit? 

ACHILLBS. 

Iconfefsldidnot. 

CHIRON. 

No better wouldft thou do it, wert thou to grow 
young again ; thou wouldft promife, as thou doft pro- 
mife, and wouldft keep thy word, as thou didft keep it. 

ACHILLES. 

Youth muft, it feems, be a ftrange diftemper* 

CHIRON. 

Yet thou wouldft again be ill of it. 

ACHILLES. 

'Tis true ; but youth would be charming, could it 
be rendered moderate, and capable of refledion. now 
thou who knoweft fo many remedies, haft thou never 
a one to cure that fiery heat, that boiling of the bloody 
more dangerous than a burning fever i 

CHIRON. 

The remedy is to fear one's ielf, to credit wile 
men, to call them to adiftance, fo to improve paft 
faults, as to forefee thofe that are to be avoided for 
the future^ and frequently to invoke Minerva^ whofe 
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ttrifdom is far beyond the outrageous valour of Mars* 

ACHILLES. 

Welly all this I'll do ; if thou canft obuin of Jove 
ko recal roe to the blooming youth I once enjoyed ; 
preyail with him to reftore thee alfo to the light, and 
fo to fubjefi me to thy commands^ as was Hercules 
to thofe of Eurydheus. 

CHIRON. 

Agreed. I fliall put up that prayer to the fiither of 
the gods, and I know that he will hear me ; thou (halt 
Tevive after a long (eriesof ages, withgenius, cleva- 
tfain of fpirit, courage, tafte for the Mufes^ but with 
ifti impatient and impetuous temper ; thou Ihalthave 
Chiron by thee^ and we (hall fee what ufe thou wilt 
make of him. 



A C HI L L E S 

AND 

HOMER 

DIALOGUE IV. 

An agreeable way ofraifing In the heart of a young Prince 
a love of the Bella hettreSy and of glory. 

A C H I L L 1 S. 

I Am overjoyed^ great poet^ that I have been thft 
means of immortalizing thee, my quarrel with 
^Agamemnon, my grief for the death of Patrocbs, my 
combats with the Trojans^ and ^ vidory I gained 
over He£l(M:)furBi(hed thee widi the fineft fubjedt of 
a poem that was ever (een. 

HOMER. 

The fubjc^y I ova, is a fine one ; but I might aa- 
fily have found other as fine fubjeds : one proof that 
diere are (neb, is^ diat I aduaiiy (band (bme. the ad« 
ventores of the wife aod patient Ulyfles are fiirely 
equal to the wrath of the impetvous Achilles. 

ACHILLES. 

What ! compare the crafty and deceitful Ulyifes 
with the fim of Hiecis, more terribie than Mars him* 
feli «wayi ungratefU poet, or thoo fliaiifeet-'— « 
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HOMER. 

Thou haft forgot that ghofts fhould ncyer fly into 
paflion ; a (hade's wrath is not much to be feared ; 
thou now haft no other arms to make ufe of but good 
arguments. 

ACHILLES. 

How comeft thou then to difown that thou oweft 
to roe the glory of thy nobleft poem ? the other is 
only a rhapfody of old women's tales; every thing is 
languid^ every thing favours of its old bard^ whofe vi- 
vacity is extinguifhed; and who never knows when 
to have done. 

HOMER. 

Thou art like a great many people, who for want 
of being acquainted with the different kinds of writ- 
ing, fancy that an author flags, when he pafles from a 
fiery and rapid kind to another more mild and mode- 
rate ; whereas, they ought to know, that perfedion 
confifts in always obferving the different chara^^ers, 
in varying the ftyle according to the fubjedls, in ri«^ 
fing and finking with propriety, and in giving, by 
fuch a contraft, more marked and agreeable charac^ 
ters : one fhould know how to found the trumpet, to 
touch the lyre, and even to play upon the rural pipe. 
I fiippofe thou wouldft have me paint Calypfo, with 
her nymphs in her grotto, or NauGcae on the fea- 
Ihore, as the heroes and gods themfelves, warring at 
the gates of Troy, talk of war, it is thy province, and 
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nertt tftke upon dice to decide on poetry in my pre- 
fence. 

ACHILLES. 

} how haughty thou art, good blind bard ! thou 
takefl advantage of my death. 

HOMER. 

1 take adirantage alfo of my own; thou art now only 
the ghofl: of Achilles, and I am but the fhade ofHomer. 

ACHILLES. 

Ah ! why can't I exert fome of my former ftrength 
upon this ungrateful ghoft ! 

HOMER. 

Since thou infifteft fo much upon my ingratitude, 
I will now at length undeceive thee, thou haft fiimi(h« 
ed me with but one fubjed, which I could have found 
elfewhere ; but I have given thee a glory, which no 
other could have given thee^ and wludi never will 
decay. 

ACHILLES. 

How ! doft thou imagine that without thy verles, 
the great Achilles would not have been admired by 
ail nations, and in all ages ? 

HOMER. 

Pleafimt vanity ! for having fhed more blood than 
another, at the (lege of a city which was not taken 
till alter thy death ! how many heroes are there, who 
after vanquifliing mighty nations, and conquering* 
mighty kingdoms, lie, neverthelefs, in the darkneft 
of dilivion, nor are their very iMunet known ? the 

D 
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Mttfes alone can tmiDomlize great adUons. a King^ 
who loves glory, has two things to do to acquire it ; 
he firft muft merit it by virtue, and then make himfelf 
beloved by the darlings of the Mufes, who can Gng it 
to all pofterity* 

ACHILLES. 

But it does not always depend on Princes to have 
great poets ; it was by chance, and .long after my 
death, that thou conceivedft the defign of compofing 

thy Iliad. 

H o ME a. 

True $ but when a Prince loves learning, there are 
always abundance of learned men formed during his 
teigo ; bis rewards and efteem excite a noble emula* 
i^n I tafie improves ; let him but love and favour 
the Mufes, they will (bon produce infpircd men, to 
praife whatever is laudable in him; when a Prince 
wants a Homer, it is owing to his being unworthy to 
have one; his want of tafte attfads ignorance, grof- 
ne(s» and barbarifm ; barbarifm dUhononrs a ^tAiole 
Aation^ and takes away all hopes of lading glory from 
the Prmce who reigns over it. knoweft thoo not that 
Alexander, who is lately come down among us, wept 
that he had had no poet to do for him, what I havedone 
for thee ? this (hewed his good tafte of glory t as for 
0ise, thou oweft every thing to me, and yet art not 
aihamed to call me uQgratcfnl ; it is no longer time to 

9y ont I thy cfaoler before Troy waagood to femiib 
tnt the fttljiift of a poem ; but I cannot fiz^ tin traa& 
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ports thou mighteft have here, and fo they would 
do thee no honour, remember only that the fatal 
lifter j having deprived thee of all other advantages^ 
thou haft now nothing left, but the great nam^ thou 
holdeft of my verfes. farewel. when thou art in bet- 
ter humour, I (hall come and fing to thee in this 
grove certain paflages of the Iliad ; fuch as, the defeat 
of the Greeks in thy abfence, the confternation 
of the Trojans, the moment thou appearedft to 
revenge Patroclus; the gods tbemfelves, aftonifh- 
ed to fee thee, as tho' it had been thundering Jove : 
after diat, fay, if thou dareft, that Achilles owes not 
his glory to Homer. 



A CHI L L E S 

AND 

ULYSSES. 

DIALOGUE V. 

The charaiiers of Achilles and Ulyjfes, 

ULYSSES. 

GOOD-morrow, fon of Thetis ; I am at lad come 
dQwn, after a long life, to thefe gloomy mai^ii- 
ons, whereinto thoa waft precipUate4 in th^ 0Qwer 
of thy age. 

ACHILLES. 

I lived but (hort while, becaufe the unjuft Fates 
4id notpeni^it that I fliould acquire more glory thap 
fhey are wiiliag to grant to mortals. 

ULYSSES. 

They faffered me, however, to live a long time* 
amidft infinite dangers^ which I always got out of 
with hpnour. 

ACHILLES. 

What honour! to prevail always by craft ! for my 
part, I never knew l^w to diflemble, I knew only 
how to conquer. 

ULYSSES. 

Yet I was judged, after thy death^thc moft worthy 
^0 wear thy arms. 
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ACHILLES. 

Poh I thon obtataedft them by thy doqaenee, not 
by thy coarage. it (hocks me to diink that arms^ made 
by the god Vnlc^n^ and which my mother gave mey 
(hould have been the reward of an artful talker. 

V L Y s s E s. 

Know that I have done greater things than.thon : 
thoa didft fidl before the city of Troy, while yet in all 
its glory ; but I it was who overthrew it. 

ACHILLES. 

*Tis more glorious to periih by the unjuft wrath 
of the gods, ;after having vanqaiflied one's enemiesi 
than to put an end to a war by lurking in a horfe's 
belly, and by making uie of the myfteries of Miner** 
va, in order to deceive one's enemies. 

u L T s s E s. 

Haft thon then forgot that the Greeks owe Achilles 
himfelf to me ; but forme thou wouldfl have paiTed an 
inglorioos life amongft the daughters of King Lyco- 
roedes ; to me thoo oweft all the glorious a^ons 
which I obliged thee to perform. 

ACHILLES. 

But after all, I did perform them, and thou never 
didft perform any thing but adls of deceit ; as for me, 
my being amongft l4ycomedes's daughters, was ow* 
jflg to my mother Thetis, who knew that I was to be 
killed at thefiege of Troy, and had hid me there, in 
ordertofavemy life : but thou, whowert not to die, 
V^hy wc|tthou playing the mad-man with thy plough. 
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when Pahmedesfoeuttoinglydilcovereil the trick. Ol 
tkhat joyitis to fee a biter bit I he laid Tefemachus, 
doft thoti temember, in the fieU, to (ee if thou wouUft 
drive the plough over thy own fon. 

ULTSSBS. 

I do remember it, bat I loved Penelope, and wai 
unwilling to leave her. didft not thoa commit greater 
fellies for Briieis, when thoa defatedfi the camp of 
the Greeks, and waft the canfe of the death of thy 
friend Patrodus ? 

ACHILLES. 

Ay; bat when I retomed, I revenged Patrocfais^ 
and vanqniflied Hedtor. whom didft thoa ever van- 
quifli in thy life, if it wat not Iras, that beggar of 
Ithacr? 

V L r 8 S E s» 

Penelope's lovers, and the Gydop Polyphemus. 

ACHILLES. 

Thoa treacheroafly took'ft thofe lovers knapping; 
they were men enervated by pleafhres, and ahnoft 
always drunk; as for Polyphemus, thou (hooldft ne» 
ver fpeak of him ; hadft thou dared to fiay, he would 
have made thee pay very dear for the eye thoa boredft 
out to him in his.fleep. 

U LTSSBS. 

But after all, I encountered for twenty years toge- 
ther at the fiege of Troy, and in my travels, all 
the dangers and difaflers that can czerdfe the cou« 
rage and condnft of man. but what hadft thoa ever 
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to condad? there was nothing !n thee hat a madim- 
petuofity^ and a fury, which the vulgar and grofs call 
courage: the hand of the coward Paris put a (lop to 
its career. 

AQHILLBf. 

But thou, who hoafteft of thy prudence, didft thou 
notfooli(hly get thyfelf killed hy thy own fon Tele- 
gonnsy whomtboQ hadft by Circci only for want of 
the precaution of making thyfelf known to him? 
there is a pleafiint fage now to call me a fooll 

ir LT s a 1 s. 

Away ; I leave thee with the ghoft of A jaX| as bm- 
tal as thyfelf, and at jcalont of my gloryr 



U L Y S S E S 



AND 



G R Y L L U S. 



DIALOGUE VI. 

7b9 canditlottiffmen mere worfe than that ofheafts^ did 
notfilid fhtlofophy and true religion fufport tifem, 

ULYSSES. 

ARE you not very glad, my dear Gryllos, to fee 
me again, and to be in a capacity of re*afium* 
ing your ancient form ? 

G R Y L L us. 
I am very glad to (ee you, favourite of Minerva ; 
but as for the change of form, you'll excufe me, if 
you pleafe. 

ULYSSES. 

Alas! chiid| do you know what a figure you make? 
mod certainly you have no fine perfon, you have a 
huge body, bending towards the earth, long dangling 
ears, little eyes, fcarce half open, an horrid fnout, a 
mod difadvantageous phyfiognomy, nafty hair,coar(e 
and briftly; in (hort, you are altogether a hideous per- 
fbnage; I tell it you, if you don't know it; and if 
you have ever fb little fpirit, you will think yourfeif 
too happy to become man again. 



C&TiLLVS. 

Sajr «iiat yon will, 1 ftaH ^o no fii({b tluQg. fthc 
ing's trade it imncfa pvetticr. ^itb true, .my figure as 
mottvcrj ekgaiit^:botitliat 1 4udl.be ridof^if J neyor 
view myfelf ina jjhfs ; asd^ indeed> by the hnmofir.I 
have fome time been in^ I am.m no great danger of 
looking into the water, andTaproaching myfelf there 
^thmy Aigliaefs ; Itfikea ^x>d puddk better: Am a 



ULYSSES. 

Does not fuch naftinefsgive you horror ? you live 
aifKm nDliungtet«rdnee; yon «isbUow ininfedious 
l^kcest; .yoniHokakitys enough to make ooe^s flo- 
fliadbrife. 

:GRir LLV S. 

No matter; all depends on taife: dntfinell is 
fweeter to me than.tfaatof amber : and that ordure is 
AeAartome. 

U X T 8 S E a. 

.Ubihforyou; isitpoffiblethatyon iMureibfoon 
totsgptmioLt jsoobfei^ad advantageous inhomanity ! 

G'RTX L u s. 

Talk no more of humanity to me ; its ndbleneft 
is only imaginary ; all its evilaare real, and its goods 
.are1>utinidea. I have^ nafty body, covered with 
dn-iflly hair, 'but then I haf« no more occafion for 
(doftths; and you would be happier in your wdfol 
adventures, had you a body as hairy as mine, to^Ibp* 
Tfbf tbe'^mof raiment; I findmy food every tdierej^ 

£ 
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even in the mod loathfbme places ; law-faits, and 
wars, and all the other embarraflments of life are no 
longer any thing to me ; I want neither cook^ nor 
barber, nor taylor, nor architeA ; fo yon (ee I am 
free, and content at little coft. why then re-involve 
myfelfin the wants of roeh? ' 

ULYSSES. 

'Tis true, man has great wants ; but the arts he 
has invented to fatisfy thofe wants, tarn to his glory, 
and are his delight. 

G R Y L L u s. 

It is fafer to be exempt from all tho(e wants^ than 
to have the mod wonderful means of remedying them; 
one had better enjoy a perfedl (late of health, without 
any knowledge of medicine, than be ever ailing, vdth 
the beft remedies. 

ULYSSES. 

But, my dearGryllus, you no longer then makeany 
account of eloquence, poetry, mufic, the knowledge 
of arts, and of the whole world, that of figures, and 
of numbers ? have you renounced your dear country 
the facrifices, feafts, games, dances, combats, and the 
crowns, the rewards of the viftors? anfwer me. 

G R Y L L us. 

^y hoggilh temper is fo happy as to make meabove 
all thofe fine things. I had rather grunt than be as 
eloquent as you ; what puts me out of conceit with 
eloquence is, that even yours, which almoft equals 
that of Minerva hcrfelf, does neither pcrfuade, nor 
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touch me ; I have no inclination to perfnade any one^ 
and no occafion to be perfuaded ; I am as little curi- 
ous of verfe as of proie ; all that is grown mere emp- 
ty found to me ; for combats of wreftling and chari- 
ots^ I willingly leave them to fuch as are fond of 
a crown, as children of their play-things; I am no 
longer nimble enough to win the prize, and (hall not 
at all envy it in another, lefs encumbered with bacon 
and fat ; as to mufic, I have loft the tafie for it, and 
tafte determines every thing ; tafte, which attaches 
you to it, hath loofed me from my attachment : but 
let us talk no more of the matter ; return to Ithaca. ^ 
hog's country is wherever there is acorn« go, reign, 
re-vifit Penelope, punifh her lovers : as for me, my 
Penelope is the fbw hard by, who reigns in my fty^ 
and nothing difturbs my empire, a great many Kings^ 
in gilded palaces, cannot attain my happinefs ; the 
world calls them drones, and unworthy of a throne, 
when they incline to reign like me, without totmen- 
ting mankind. 

ULYSSES. 

You don't confider that a bog is at the mercy of 
men, and that it is fettened only to have its throat 
cut ; with.this fine reafoning you will fbon finifhyour 
deftiny ; and men, whole rank you don't chufe to be 
in, will feed upon your bacon, your puddings, and 
your hams, 

G R YLLUS. * 

Thatj it is true, is the danger of my ftate : but has 

E 2 



not yours alfo its perils ^ I e:apo(e myfeil to iletthb^ 
a» KffceAaiAc life^ ^hereof the pkafiire is Bcsd ;. ]irctt 
ex^ofe yoorfelf to a fiidJsn (feasfa^ bijr aa onBappy 
life^ and for a diinierieal ^otf, hemas I coctdwie^tktt' 
it is better to be a hog than a hen^. weit? Apollo bin* 
felf one iaj to fing yonr vidories^ his fiaig wovld 
cafe none of your pains, nor wouMi« faccMre yaa^fnaa 
desttlf. the regimen of a hog isp^tfisvaUe^ 

utt»sis* 
You tkerittn gro^m fenfiefefy aasi hvntiii eitovgli: 
t6^ 4efpkk fhetvi&lon wkrchankes men aknoft ei|nat 
t6thegod«? 

e R Y i lU V 9r 

On t)M5 ednttary, 'tis out of nvafilaw Ihatl dd^nfir 
rael^ ; 'tis impiecy to fuppollr dnt titey t eftnUe tte 
gdds, i^eiivg dis^are blindaai nnjtrfl, cIbcbiiM^ ntifi- 
cMevooSyVnha^yyand^nsrtbf tobe ib^craetty Stiii»> 
ed agaiM one attotber^ and as moeb eneiiioB tothesM 
felves as to their nelghbonrsi vhat is the efft^l of dit» 
fo much boaded wifdom ? it does not reform tbe man- 
ners of men ; it tends onfy to flatter and gratify their 
palliotis. were it KOt beltter to faecre BO^r^afini as all, 
than to have it to authorize the naft iinreafimab&r 
things ? ah ! fpe^ no more to me of man ; he is the 
mod unjttfty and^ oonfe^uentlyy the mod uateafona.- 
ble of all ammals. withostEattery, an hog is apretlj 
good fort of body ; he makes neither falfe mOsfee^r^ 
nor ^Ife contrails ; he never perjures hlmfdf ; he 
ha$ iji^thertvarice^ttor ambitiod^ glorjaeter psofiit>tf 



him to make unjudcQaqwefts;; he is ingenious^ and 
viteai maHce^ fast hfe is fpexxt m 9atm^f dnnkiiig, 
and flecpiag ; ▼ececwj body likchim, emy body 
would flcepas tbnndly, ami yon wmdd not be hoe; 
Pans had not committed the rape of Heien; die 
Gcecks badaot overthrown the ftateif city of Trajr, 
aftet a ten yean fiqgr ; yoa sever bod Co wsmdcied 
byieaandlandatt^e willof foctane^aadftooldhave 
bad AO occafioa to conquer yoar own Idogdom. talk 
Xiomoieto ne,thcKfare^ of rcalbn; for men bav« 
aotbmgbiitfcUy* kit not better to be a beafi^tban 
awtckedfool? 

ULTtfRS. 

. IvowIcamBtttenongh. wonder atyoDrflopidityf 

A nigbty wonder tmly, that a hog ftooU beifai* 
ptdS every oneoogbttomauitaiBhiacbaradcr; yoa 
maaaiain yomra of iihui, rcMefs^doquent, imperioiis^ 
fbnofaitifice^aaddiftorberoftbepBblk peace: the 
natiott^ittwhichl amincorporatedf iamodcft^offisw 
words^ aad hateaali fiibailty and fine Ipeecbes. it goea 
difeftljtopfeefiire^witboatflaytngtoargiietbematter. 

VL Yas B >• 

However* 3roa cannot dHbwn but die immorta* 
lity tciervcd fisr men, exakt their condiiiott infinitely 
above die beaAs. lamqnitefidgbtenedattbablind* 
ne& of Giryllua, when I think that he coimts as no* 
thing the delights of the Eiyfian fieida> wtafcmen 
live happy after their death. 
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G R YLLU 8. 

Hold, if you pleafe ; I am not (b mnch a hog as to 
renounce the e(bite of man, would yon (hew me in 
man a real immorulity ; but to be a ghoft, and that 
a plaintive ghoft, which bafdy regrets, even in the 
Elyfian fields, the parting ^th this miferable world^ 
I own that fuch a (hadow of immortality is not worth 
(ufTering any conftraint for. Achilles, in the Elyfian 
fields, is now playing at quoit upon the grafs ; but he 
would give all his glory, which is indeed but a dream^ 
to be the infamous Therfites in the land of the living; 
that Achilles, fo much cured of his paflion for glory^ 
is nothing; he is no more himfelf ; his former courage 
andfentiments are now no longer difcoveraUe in hun, 
'tis an I don't know what, that remains of him, only 
to do him difiionour ; that vain fhadow is no more 
Achilles, than mine is my body : think not, therefore^ 
eloquent Ulyffes, to dazzle roe with a hVe appearance 
of iounortality ; I am for (bmewhat more real, for 
want of which I perfift in keeping my prefent ftate ; 
ihew me that man has in him fomething more noble 
than his body, and which is exempt from corruption; 
ihew me that what thinks in man is not the body, but 
(liii fubfifts after the diflblution of that rude and dif- 
ordered machine ; in fine, make appear that what re- 
mains of man after this life, is a being truly happy* 
evince that the gods are not unjufb, and that there is 
beyond this lifie a foiid reward for virtue, ever fuf* 
fering here below ; that inHant, divine fon of Laer* 
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teSy I ran through dangers with you, I leave Circe's 
fly contented, I am no more a hog, I recommence 
man, and man upon guard againft all pleafures : by 
no other way fliall you ever bring me to your aim ; I 
had rather be a great greafy hog, content with my or- 
dure, than be a man, weak, vain, inconftant, mail* 
dous, deceitful, and nnjuft, who hopes to be after his 
death, but a diimal, {whining ghoft, and a phantom, 
difcontented with its condition. 



ROMULUS 

4l n D 

REMUS 

Creatnefs attained by piflt can 'ghe neitAer glory, nor 

baffinefs. 

REMUS. 

SOybrotfacTy yon are at laftin the lame condition 
with myfelf! this was not worth patting me to 
death for ; the few years yon reigned alone are at an 
end ; there is nothing of them remaining ; and you 
would have palled them more agreeably, had yoa liv- 
ed in peace, and fliared the authority with me. 

ROMULUS. 

Had I had that moderation, I ihould ndther have 
founded the powerful city I have eftablifhed, nor 
made the conquefis that have immortalized me. 

REMUS. 

Yon had better been lefs powerful, and more juft 
and virtuous. I appeal to Minos and his two col* 
legues^ who are about to judge you. 

ROMULUS. 

That is very hard. Upon earth none would hav^ 
dared to judge me. 
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K EM U S. 

My blood, in which you imbraed your hands^ 
will condemn yoQ here below, and for ever blacken 
your reputation upon earth, you wanted authority 
and glory: authority did but juft pafs through your 
hands, and vanifhed away like a dream ; as for glory, 
you never will have any. he cannot be a great man, 
who is not firft an honed man ; and one fhould for- 
fake crimes unworthy of men, who afpires to the vir- 
tues of the gods, you had the inhumanity of a mon* 
fter, and you pretended to be a hero ! 

ROMULUS. 

You would not have talked to me after this man- 
ner with impunity, when we were tracing out our 
city. 

REMUS. 

That is true, as I found to my cod : but how is it 
that you are come down hither ? it was faid you were 
become immortal. 

ROMULUS. 

My people were foollfh enough to believe Co. 



ROMULUS 

AND 

T A T I U S. 

DIALOGUE VIII. 

Truff heroifm is incompatible with fraud and violence, 

T A T I U S. 

I Arrived here a little fooner than thou ; but at laft 
we are here both ; and thou art no farther for- 
ward than myfdf^ nor better in thy affairs. 

ROMULUS. 

There is a wide difTerence : I can boaft the glory 
of having founded an eternal city, with an empire 
which (hall know no other bounds thanthofeofthe 
vniverfe ; I have vanquilhed the neighbouring* nati* 
ons ; I have formed an invincible people, out of a 
parcel of fugitive criminals, what haft thou ever done 
that may be compared with thefe wonders ? 

T A T I u s. 

Fine wonders truly ! to get together a gang of 
thieves and rogues^ to turn a ring-leader of banditti, 
to ravage the neighbouring countries with impunity, 
to carry off women by treachery, to have fraud and 
violence for one's only law, to butcher one's own 
brother : thefe are things, I confefs, I have not done^ 
thy city will (land as long as the gods fhall pleafe ; bat 
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it is rat&d npon very bad inundations, as for thine 
cmpircy it may eafily extend; br thou tau^tft thy 
citizens notlungelfe but toufurp the property of a. 
thers. great need have they to be governed by a king 
more moderate and juft than thou ; and indeed I hear 
that Kuraai my foa-in-law, hadi (ucceeded thee : he 
is wife, jnft| religious, beneficent ; this is preci&iy 
the man wanted to reform diy commonwealth^ and 
to repair thy fanlts. 

RO M ir L vs, 
*Tt8 eafy*to pafs one's life in judging Isw-fuits^ 
appeafing quarrels, andcau&ng polity to be oblenred 
in a city ; this is a filly condndy and an obfcnre lifes 
bat to get vl^lories^ togainconqoefts^ that is what 
makes the hero. 

T A T I ITS. 

Fine talking I 'tis a ftrange heroiTm that, which 
tends only to aflafGnate thofe one is jealous of. 

R O M t7 L U S. 

How ! aflafTmate ! I find thou fufpedleft me of ha- 
ving cauled thy murder. 

T ATI 9S 

I doby aomeans fufpedibee; lor I mak«notthe 
ftoalleft doubt of k ; nay, I am (ure of it. thou kadi 
been long impatient of my fharing the royalty wkh 
thee; all who have pafled die Styx finoei dad,hftre 
aflfured me that thoi didft not even fave the appear- 
ances: no regret was theie for my death, no care ta- 
ken to revenge it, or to punifli my smndereiB. bnt 

F J 
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thoa baft had thy deiert. when vickcd men are taught 
to badier one king, they vill foon find means to 
make away with another. 

B. o M u L u s. 
Welly tho' I hadcanfed thy murder^ I fhould but 
have followed the example of falfenefs thov hadfl let 
me in deceiving that poor youog woman Tarpeia ; 
thoa didft want her to let thee come up with thy 
troops to furprife the rock which was from her name 
called Tarpeian ; and for that end hadftpromifed her 
what the Sabines wore on their left arm. ihe thought 
to have the valuable bracelets (he had feen ; but in- 
ftead of them fhe received all the bucklers, under 
which (ht was buried on the ipot: there was a perfi* 
dious and cruel action ! 

T A T I ITS. 

Thine of caufing me to be treacheroudy murdered 
is of a yet blacker dye : for we had fworn alliance, and 
united our two nations, but Tam revenged ; thy (c- 
nators found effedlual means to put a (lop to thy au- 
dacioufnefs and tyranny, there remained not the fmal- 
left particle of thy mangled body ; every one probab- 
ly took care to carry off his piece under his robe, and 
thus wert thou made a god 1 Proculus faw thee with 
the majefty of an immortal, art not thou content with 
thefe honours, thou who art fo vain-glorious ? 

ROMULUS. 

Not over well : but there is no help for my hard 
Site : they firft tear me to pieces^ and then fall down 
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and worfhip me. 'tis adually afortof derifion. were 
I bat alive, I would — i— 

TATIUS. 

It is no longer time to menace : ghofts are no 
longer any thing, farewel, wicked wretch^ I give 
thee up. 



ROMULUS 



AND 



NUMA POMPILIUS 

DIALOGUE n. 

This £dsgae Jttm km mad the gimj tf a wife and 
fetcef^^hwarcpUthmth^tfrn^maji^coar 



E o Iff V L o s. 

YOU have been a great vldfe of coouog herc^ 
your rdgn has been vondnmslong. 

■UMA POMPILIOS. 

Thereafbn is, it has been very peaoeaUe. the way 
to arrive at a good old age upon a duone, is to do 
hurt to no-body, not to abofe authority, and to a£l 
in (adi a manner,that it may benoman*s intereft to 
wiih our death. 

KOM u L ir s. 

When one governs with fb mndi moderafaon, he 
lives obicmrdy and dies widiout ^ry: he has the 
trouble of govemiog, and authority gives him no 
pleafure : it is & better to conquer, to bear down all 
oppofition, and to afpireto immortality. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

But wherein, I pray you, confifts yourimmortali* 
ty ? I heard yoo were in the rank of the gods, quaf* 
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fing nedar at Jupiter's table ; how is it then that I 
find you here ? 

R o M V L u s. 
To fpeak ingenuoufly, the fenators grown jealous 
of my power made away with me, and loaded me 
withhononrs after pulling me to pieces: they chofe ra- 
ther to invoke me as a god^ than obey me as their king. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

How ! Procnlus's ftory was not true then. 

ROMULUS. 

Oh I do you not know how many things the peo« 
pie are made to believe ? but why fay I fo ? no-body 
knows better ^an you, who perfuaded them that you 
were infpired by the nymph Egeria. Procuhis feeing 
the people exafperated at my death, was willing to 
ibothe them by a bble. men love to be deceived : 
flattery affwages the greateft griefs. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

All your immortality then was only fome mortal 
ilabs. 

ROMULUS. 

But I have had altars, priefts, vi^ims, incenfe. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

That incenfe is no fort of balfaro ; you are no- 
tiiing the lefs here a vain and impotent ihadow, with- 
out hopes of ever feeing again the light of day. you 
fee then that there is nothing fo folidly advantageous 
as being good^ juft, moderate, and beloved by one's 
people : for fo a perfon lives long, is always in peace; 
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be has no inceoie indeed, does not pafi for immor- 
tal; bat be enjoys good bealtfa, reigns without diP* 
tnrbance, and does a great deal of good to the mea 
he governs. 

K O M 17 L u s. 

Ton who lived fi> long, were not young m^n yoo 
began to rdgn. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

I was forty years old, and that was my happinefi: 
had I began to reign fooner, I bad been without ex- 
perience and without wiiHom, expoied to all my paf* 
fions. power is too dangerous a thing when one is 
young and fiery ; and that yoa &tally experienced, 
who in your paiEon killed your own brother, and 
rendered yoarfelf infopportableto all yonr citizens. 

ROMULUS. 

To have lived (b long, you mufi have had a flrong 
and faithful guard about you. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

So far from that, the firft thing I did was to part 
with thofe three hundred guards you had (eleded , 
which were called Cekres. a man who accepts the 
royalty with reludance, who does not chufe it but 
for the public good, and would be content to refiga 
it, has not death to fear like a tyrant, for my part, 
I thought I did the Romans a fovour in governing 
them : I lived poor, to enrich the people ; all the 
neighbouring nations would have wiflied to be under 
my condud. in this fituation, what need for guards ? 
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as for me^ a poor mortal^ it was no-b6dy'8 intereft to 
beftow on me the imioortality of which the fenate 
judged you worthy, my guard wai the affection of 
the citizens, who looked upon me as their father, 
may not a king troft his life to a people, which trufts 
him with their property, their peace, their prefervati- 
on ? the confidence is equal on both fides. 

ROMULUS. 

To hear you talk, one would think you had been 
king againft your will : but you deceived the people 
in thatj as you impofed on them in the affair of reli- 
gion. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

A deputation came to fetch me out of my retire- 
ment at Cures : at firft I reprefented, that I was by no 
means fit to govern a warlike people, accuftomed to 
conquefts ; that they would need a Romulus, ever 
ready to vanquifii : I added, that Tatius's death and 
your's made me not over ambitious of fucceeding 
thofe two kings ; in fine, I reprefented that I had ne* 
verbeen at war. they perfifted in defiring me : I yield- 
ed : but I always lived poor, plain, moderate in the 
royalty, without preferring myfelf to any citizen. I 
fo united the two nations of the Sabines and Romans^ 
that they can no more be diftinguifhed. I revived 
the golden age; all the nations not only adjacent to 
Rome, but even throughout Italy, tafted the plenty 
I every where diffufed : agriculture, brought into rc^ 
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pute^ civiMzed the fierce people^ and attached them 
to their country, without giving them a re(Ue& poif- 
fion to invade the lands of their neighbours. 

ROMULUS. 

Sach peace and plenty ferveoniy topoff upapeo- 
pky to render them refiradory to their kingi andefle- 
minate in themlelves ; infomuch that they are nevcf 
after able to fupport the fiitigues and perils of war. 
had any power come to attack yoo, whatwotldyoa 
have done; you who had never feen any thing of 
war i yoo mufl have told the enemy to fiay till you 
had confuited the nymph. 

NUMA POMPILIUS. 

If I did not know how to make war like you, I 
knew how to avoid it, and to get myielf refpedled 
and beloved by all my neighbours. I gave the Ro- 
inans laws, which, by making them jnft, laborious 
pnd Ibber, will render them always fuffidently for- 
midable to any who would wUh to attack them. I am 
Itiil greatly afraid that they retain too much of the 
Ipirit of rapine and violence which you had cultiyar 
ted in thenp. 



XERXES 



A KD 



L E O N I DAS. 



DIALOGUE X. 

*Tis wlfdom and valour that render States im)inctile» 
and not t be great number offubjeCfs^ nor the boundUfs 
authority of princes. 

XERXES. 

IMean^ Leonidas, to do thee no fmall honour: be 
it thy own fiiuh^^if thou art not henceforth al- 
ways in my retinue on the Stygian fliore* 

LEONIDAS. 

I came down hither for no other end but to avoid 
ever feeing thee, and to repel thy tyranny, go feck 
thy women, thy eunuchs, thy flaves and thy flatte- 
rers, thefe be thy proper company. 

XERXES. 

Do but mark the rude, iniblent feOow ! a beggar- 
ty ^^%7 ^^ ^^^ never ought but the name of king 
without the authority, a captain of banditti, what ! 
thou art not afhamed to compare thyfelf to the great 
lung ? haft thou then forgot how I covered the earth 
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with feldierS) and the fea with (hips ? knoweft thoa 
not that my army couU not flake its third at one 
meal without drying up whole rivers ? 

LEONIDAS. 

Howdareft thou boaft the multitude of thy troops? 
three hundred Spartans^ whom I commanded at Ther* 
mopylae, were cut off by thy numberlefs army^ but 
could not be conquered t they fell not^ till weary mth 
daughter, (eeft thou not thole crowds of wandering 
ghofts that over-fpread the (hore ? thefe be the twen- 
ty thoufand Perfians we flew : ask them how many 
other men^ and efpecially of thine^ one Angle Spar- 
tan is worth, it is valour^ and not number that ren- 
ders troops invincible. 

XERXES. 

That a^ion of thine was an effort of madnefi and 
defpair. 

LEONIDAS. 

No ', it was a wife and generous adion : we thought 
it our duty to devote ourfelves to a certain death^ in 
order to teach thee what it is to pretend to bring the 
Greeks into fervitude, and in order to give ail Greece 
time to prepare itfelf to conquer or perifli like our- 
felves : and adhially that example of courage did a- 
flonifli the Perfians, and reanimate the difpirited Gre- 
cians, our death was well beftowed. 

XERXES. 

Oh ! how forry I am that I did not enter into the 
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Pdoponne&y after I had ravaged Attica ! I would 
have laid thy Lacedemon in afhes, as I did Athens ; 
and thee, impudent wretchi I would have— — 

L s o N I » A s. 
'Tis no longer time either to abufe or flatter ; we 
are now. in the land of truth, doft thou imagine 
thou art fiiU the great king ? thy jtreafnres are far a^ 
way from thee ; thou hafl; no more guards nor armies^ 
ho more pomp nor pleafures; panegyric comes no 
more to tickle thine ears, thou now art naked, fingle^ 
and about to be judged by Minos ; but thy ghoft is 
ftill very choleric and haughty : thou wert not more 
furious when thou commandedft the fea to be whipt ; 
for which piece of extravagant foUy, thou didft well 
deferve whipping thyfelf : and thofe gilded chains^ 
doft thou remember them, which thou cau&dft to be 
thrown into the Hellefpont, in order to hold the 
ftorms in thy flavery. a pretty fellow, to fubduethe 
lea i thou wert foon after fain to repafs with all 
fpeed into Afia, in a bark like a poor fiflier-man. be- 
hold to what comes the foolilh vanity of men, who 
want to force the laws of nature, and to forget their 
own weaknefs. 

Ah ! kings who can do any thing (I fee it plainly, 
but alas ! I fee it too late) fall a prey to all their pa(E- 
ons. how is it poflible for one that is a man to refill 
his own power^ and the flattery of all who furround 
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Kmi Oirftttftmitlbrtiiiieitis tobetNvn urndftft 
gpcitparibl 

LBOHIDAS. 

That is the reafea why f comt my royalty prefe- 
rable to dune: I walking upon conditioB of ieadiiig 
an hard, Ibber and laborious life^ like my people. I 
was king fbrno odier end but to defend ray country, 
and to make the laws feign ; my royalty gave me the 
power of doing good widiont permitting me to do 



XERXES. 

Ay, bat thon waft poor, iridioot ^lendor, with- 
out authority; one of my fatraps was 6r greater and 
more magnificent than thou. 

LEONIDAS. 

I ihould not indeed have had wh e rewith al to pierce 
mount Athos like thee ; nay^ I bdieve that every one 
of thy fatraps imbezerd more gold and lilver than 
we had in oar whole conmionweahh : bat oar anns^ 
^thoat being giUed, could very well make fliift to 
pierce thefe cowardly and etfeminate feHowS| whole 
innumerable maititnde infpired thee with fo vain a 
confidence. 

XERXES* 

But after all, had I entered immediately into the 
Peloponnefe, all Greece had been in chains ; not a ci« 
ty, not even thine, coald have refilled me. 
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LIONIDAS. 

* ■ • * 

I believe kmi^t have been fl» thoB &ye(^ and 'ii« 
that makes me defpile the gceat power at a harbarooa 
peopki wiuch is neither inftmded nor 
they waat wife cooaielt^ or if any loch are of 
they know not how to fottow theni> and always |Hre«: 
fer others that are weak or deceitfiiL 

XERXES. 

The Greeks were propofing to make a wall^ in or- 
der to clofe the Ifthmus ; but it was not yet made ; 
and fo I coald have entered. 

L E O N I D A S. 

The wall was not yet made, it is tme; but thou 
wert not made to prevent thofe who propofed t6 
make it. thy weaknefs was a yet greater iecurity to 
the Greeks than their own ftrength. 

XERXES. 

Had I taken that iilhmus, I would have ffaewn-**- 

LEONIDAS. 

Some other blunder; for fome fuch thou muft 
needs have committed, depraved as thou wert by 
luxury, pride, and an abhorrence of fincere counfels: 
thou wert eaOer to furprize than the Ifihmus. 

XERXES. 

But I was neither the coward nor the brute thou 
didft imagine me. 

LEONIDAS. 

Thou hadft naturally courage and goodnefi of 
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heirt: the tears thou (hedft at the fight of Co many 
thoofands^ not one of whom was to remain on the 
earth hefere die end of a cen tary, fuificiently declare 
thy humanity, that was the mod: heatitiful pafliige 
ef thy life, if thou hadft not been too powerful and 
happy a king ^ ifaon wouldft have been a tolerably ho« 
ndlman* 



SOLON 



AND 



PISISTRATUS. 



DIALOGUE XL 

Tyrtmny proves oftentimes more fatal to the fovereign 
than thefubje6i. 

SOLON. 

T T 7£ L L^ thou thought'^ to become the happieft 
^^ ' ofmortalsy by making thy fellow- citizens thy 
flaves ; behold^ thou art much the better for it ! thou 
didft defpife all my remonftrances, and trample all 
niy laws under thy feet ; what reap'fl thou now from 
thy tyranny but the execration of the Athenians^ an^i 
the jnft pnnifliments thou art about to endure in black 
Taturus, 

PISISTRATU8. 

But I governed with lenity enough, 'tis true I was 
'willing to govern^ and to facrifice whatever was fuf« 
picious to my authority. 

SOLON. 

That is juft what is called a tyrant, he does not 
do evil for the (ble pleafttre of doing it ; but hefticks 
at nothing he thinks conducive to the encreafe of 
his greatnefs. 

H 
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PISISTRATUS* 

I wanted to acquire ^ory. 

SOLON. 

What glory is it to inflave one's country^ and to 
pafsy to all pofterity^ for an impidus wretch, who 
knew neither juftice^ honour, nor humanity, thoa 
(houldft have Acquired glory , like fo many other 
Greeks, by Kerving thy country, and not by oppret 
fing it as thou had: done. 

PISISTRATCrs. 

But when one has fplrit, genius, and eloquence e- 
noug!> to govcvn^ it is very hard to.par$ one's life in 
a date oCdepondeAce. upon a capricious pepple. 

so L.O.N*. 

I grantit;.bu(onfiihQidd.endeavjOiiF.to man^ 
tiie people |uSiy .by the jaothqrity of the laws, I who 
fpeak to thee was, thou weU.kliQWeft> ^f. the royal 
race ; but did I ever iheiv any ^htlioftfa govern 
Athens? on the contrary, I facrificed every thing to 
put falutary laws l^fprce: I.livp4 poor: I never 
would mcd^ ufciof anyjt|»ir}gbi|.t.pei:fuafiQn and good 
exaraple^.wJvchiarelbbM'my. of vir.tu^, . fay^ was this 
thy manner of adting ? 

PLSIS.TRAT.U8. 

N07 .but thcja^attct.wa5,J owwt to leave the 
royalty (tft my , children. 

S O L P If . 

And well thou haft fucceeded ! for all the inheri'* 
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tance thou haft left them is the public hatred and ab- 
horrence, the moft geneyou9 citizens have merited 
an immortal glory and ftatues for poniarding the one; 

the other, a fugitive, is gone fervildy to a barbarous 
•king, to implore his afliftance sgainft. his own native 
xooBtry* fuch be the poflciBons thou baft left thy 
children! hadft thou left them the love of their ooim* 
try, and a contempt of pageantry, they had fiill 
been living happy amongft tbo Athenians. 

PISISTKATUS. 

But what ! live without glory in obfcuiity ? 

S O L'O^M* 

Is gbry acquired only by crimes? it is to be 
fought in war agaiiiftenemieSi in aU the virtues of a 
good citi2CB>ki the contempt of every thing that in- 
toxicates and enervates men. O Pififtratns^ glory is a 
fine thing I happy thisy who know how to'iind it 1 
bnt how pemidont is it topfopofe finding it where 
it is not ! 

PI SI STRATA 8. 

But the p^ple had too much liberty ; and a peo- 
ple too free is the moft infupportable of all tyrants. 

SOL ON!. 

Thod ftoddft have affifted mv,^ t& modecate the li- 
berty of the peopte,ibyeftablilhhig>mykws; andnot 
have overturned tbekws totyranniareover the peo« 
pie. thou haft done lilce afMlfaierywho, to reisder his 
fon moderate and traAable> dmdd M Uminto fiave* 
i^lbrllfe* J- 
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PISI8TRATUS. 

Bat the Athenians aretoo jealoas of their liberty. 

SOLON. 

It is true the Athenians are jealous to excefs of a 
liberty that belongs to them ; but wert not thou (till 
more jealous of a tyranny which could notpofEbly 
belong to thee? 

PISISTRATUS. 

I had not patience to (ee the people at the mercy of 
the fophifls and rhetoricians » who prevailed over per- 
fons of wifHom and difcredon. 

so LON. 

It was (till better that the foj^tfts and rhetoricians 
(hould fometimes gull the people by their argumenta- 
tions and eloquence^ than to fee thee ftop the months 
of both good and bad counfellors, in order to cru(h 
the people^ and hear nothing but thy own padions. 
but what (weets didft thou taftein that power ? what 
can be the charm of tyranny ? 

PISISTRATUS. 

Why, it is^ to be feared by every*body, to (ear 
no-body, and to be able to do any thing* 

SOLON. 

Fool, thou hadft every thing to ftar, and that thoa 
didft experience, when thou (elleft from the top of thy 
fortune, and hadft fo much ado to rife again. tbou> 
findft it alfo in thy children, who was it had mod to 
fear, thou or the Athenians ? whether the Athenians, 
who groaning under the yoke of bondage deteflej 
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thee, or thou who wert always to fear being betrayed, 
difpoflefledy and punifhed for thy ufurpation ? thou 
hadll therefore more to fear than the very captive 
people^ to whom thoa renderedft thyfelf fo formi- 
dable. 

PISISTRATUS. 

I frankly own that tyranny gave me no real plea- 
(pre ; but I (hoald never have had the courage to part 
with it : by lofing the authority I (hould have fallen 
intq a mortal languor. 

SOLON. 

Aduiowledge then how pernicious tyranny is to 
the tyrant, as well as to die people : the pofleflion 
gives him no faappinefs; and the privation glvei 
him mifery. 



SOLON 

AND 

JUSTINIAN. 

DIAL OG U E Xn. 

Ajufi wtmoftbe Immfitto render aptfplegoodaad 

JUSTINIAN* 

THERE U nothing like the majefty of the Ro- 
man laws* you had with the Greskt the re- 
futation x)f a great lawgiver ; but had yon lived a- 
mongft us, your glory would have been much ecBpfed, 

SOLON. 

For what reafon \ (hould I have been defpiicd in 
your country? 

JUSTINIAN. 

Why, the Romans have vafily improved upon die 
Greeks^ both for the number and perfedipa of tfacir 
laws. 

SOLON. 

Wherein, pray, have they improved ? 

JUSTINIAN. 

We have an infinity of admirable laws, which 
have been made at different times. I Ml in all ages 
have the glory of having compiled in my code all that 
great body of laws. 
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SOLON.. 

I have ofica iiQ^rd Gioer&fiiy4icfe4ido«r^ dnt the 
kws of the twelve tables. Jwere thetMoft peHed the' 
Romans ever had. you'll give.' me leave to obferve 
by the way, that thofe kwr travelled fvom Greece to 
Rome, aad^hatthey caaie chieflyfrom LaccdcmOn^ - 

JUSTINIAN*. 

Let them come fromwhenoe yon pleafe^theyweret 
foo fimple, and too (kon, to enter into competition, 
with oar laws, whidi have fortfeen every things de« 
termined every things put every thing inorddr with 
an ininite particnlarity* 

SOLON* 

For my part, I thought ^t laws, in order to be 
good, were to be clear, (imple, (hort, adapted to a 
whole people, who are tounderftand them, to retain* 
them eafily, to love them, to obey them upon all oc* 
cafions, and at ^ times. 

JUSTINIAN. 

Bnt fimple and ihort laws do by no means afford 
Ibfficient^exer^iic for the learning and genius of the 
lawyer ; thcy^n't defoend enooghinto curious ^efn 
dons, 

SOLON.. 

I confe& it feemedtome^ that laws were madeon^ 
purpole to avoid knotty ^oe(lions,,.and. to.. preferve 
amongfl: a people good morals, order and peacei: bnt 
yon ittfomtme^ that they ought to give exercife to 
fobtk wits, and to furnifli oat matter of pleadings 
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JUSTINIAN. 

Rome has produoed learned lawyers : Sparta Itad 
nothing but ignoniit Ibldiers. 

SOLON. 

I (hould have taken good laws to be fuch as pre- 
vent any occafion for lawyers, and enable all the ig-^ 
norant to live in peace under the proteftion of thofe 
fimple and clear laws, without being reduced to the 
neceility of conful ting vain (bphiflers about the fenfe 
of different texts>and the manner of reconciling them. 
I ihould conclude laws not very good, when they re* 
quire fo many learned men to explain them, and who 
are never agreed amongft themfelves. 

JUSTINIAN. 

In order lo adjuft every thing, I made my coropi« 
lation. 

SOLON. 

Tribonian told me but yefierday, that it waa he 
who made it. 

JUSTINIAN. 

'Tis very true: but he did it by my orders : it is 
not for an emperor to perform fuch a work himfclf. 

SOLON. 

I, for my part, who have reigned, thought that the 
principal function of a people's governor was, to 
give them laws which (hould rule at once the king 
and the people, in order to make them good and bap* 
py. to command armies, to win vidories, is nothing 
incoroparifonoftheglory of a lawgiver, but to re- 
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turn to your Tribonian : he hath made but a compi* 
lation of occafional laws^ which have often varied ; 
and you never had a true body of laws ail made toge- 
iber^ upon one uniform plan, to form the manners 
and whole government of a nation : it is a collecti- 
on of particular laws for deciding upon the recipro- 
cal pretenfions of private per(bns ; but the Greeks 
alone have the glory of having made fundamental 
laws for condudling a people on philolbphical prin- 
clpleS; and regulating its whole policy and govern- 
ment, as for the multitude of your laws, which you 
fo much boaft of, 'tis that makes me believe, you el* 
ther have never had good ones, or that you have not 
known how to preferve them in their limplicity. for 
the right governing of a people, there need but few 
judges, and few laws : there are few men capable of 
being judges ; the multitude of judges corrupts eve- 
ry thing : the multitude of laws is no lefs pernicious; 
they come to be no longer underftood, no long«r 
kept : when once there are fo many, men grow accuf- 
tomed to reverence them in appearance, and to break 
them under fpecious pretexts, vanity caufes them to 
be made with folemn pomp ; avarice and the other 
pafEons caufe them to be defpifed. people fport with 
them through the fubtlety of the fophifts, who ex- 
pound them as every one requires for his money, 
hence arifes chicane, a monfter born to devour man- 
kind. Ijudgeofcaules bytheireffedls. laws appear 
to me good only in the countries where there is no 
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pkadingy and where fimple and ihort laws have »• 
voided all queftions. I would have ndther dilpofiti* 
ons bf willy nor adoptictos^ nor difinheritings, nor 
entails, nor borrovings, nor fellings, nor exchanges. 
I would have but a very narrow trad of land in each 
family ;; this eftate to be unalienable, and the magif- 
trate to divide it equally amongft the children^ ac* 
cording to the law, after the father's death, when 
families fhould multiply too fad in propordon to the 
extent of the lands, I would fend o£Fa part of tbepeo* 
pie to make a colony in fome defert ifland. for diis 
onefhort and fimple rule, I would willbgly difpenfe 
vdth all your trafii of laws, and turn my thoughts 
wholly towards regulating the manners, towards train- 
ing up the youth to fobriety, labour, patience ; to the 
contempt of foftnefs, to fortijtude againft pain and 
againfl: death, this were better than (ubtilizing npoo 
contracts and guardianfiups. 

JUSTINIAN. 

By fuch dry laws you would utterly de(bx>y all that 
. is ingenious in jurifprudence. 

SOLON. 

I like fimple, harfli^ and unpoUflied lawa better 
than an ingenious art of difturUng mens quiet, and 
fapping the foundation of morals, never were that 
fo many laws as in your time ; never was your em- 
pire fo foft, fo effeminate, fo degenerate, fo unwor- 
thy of the ancient Romans who bore fome idem- 
blancetoth^ Spartans, you were yourfelf buta cheat* 
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ing» impious villajn, a deftroyer of good laws, a com* 
pound of vanity and ftlfhood; and your Tribonian 
was as wicked, as double and asdiflblute. Frocopius 
unmasked you . but to retnni to laws : they are laws 
only fo far as they are eafily conceived, confided in, 
beloved, obeyed ; and are good only fo far as their 
execution renders the lieges good and happy, you 
made none either good or happy by your pompous 
compilation : whence I conclude, that it deferves to 
be burned. I fee you grow angry : imperial majefty 
thinks itfelf above truth ; but its (hade is no more 
than a fhadow, to which one may tell truth ixnth im- 
punity : however, to appcafcyour kindled wrath, I'll 
vetire. 
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DEMOCRITUS 



AND 



HERACLITUS. 



DIALOGUE XIII. 

A compartfen of Democrltns and tieracUtus^ wherein 
the advantage is given to the latter^ as being tbd 
more humane, 

DEMOCRITUS. 

I Can never be reconciled to a melancholy philo- 
fophy. 

HERACLITUS. 

Nor ly to a merry one. when a man is wKe^ he fees 
nothing in the world but what is prepofterous^ and 
difpleafing. 

DEMO CRITUS* 

You take things in too great earned^ and that does 
you harm.. 

HERACLITUS. 

You take them in too great jed : your fleering air 
is rather that of a fatyr than of a philofbpher. are yon 
nothing touched to fee mankind fo blind^ fo corrupt, 
gone fo aftray ? 

DEMOCRITUS. 

I am much more touched to lee them fb imperti- 
nent and fo ridiculous. 
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HERACLITUS. 

But after. all, that mankind you laugh at, is the 
whole world with which you live ; 'tis the fociety of 
your friends, 'tis your family, 'tisyourfelf. 

DEMOCRITUS. 

I care very little for all the fools I fee, and count 
myielf very wife in making a jefl: of them. 

H SRA c L I T u s. 

If they are fools, you are neither very wife nor 
good-natured, inftead of pitying them to infult their 
folly : befides, how are you fure that you are not as 
extravagant as they ? 

PEMOCItlTUS, 

Thai I cannot be, thinking in all things the dired 
iCOntrary to what they think. 

HERACLITUS. 

There are follies of various kinds, by fo con- 
fiantly contradicting the follies of others you poflib- 
ly run into an pppofite extreme, which is no lefs 
foolifli* 

DEMOCRITUS. 

Fancy what you pleafe, and weep over me too, if 
you have any tears to fpare. for my part, I am con- 
tent with laughing at fools, prithee are not all men 
fuch? 

HERACLITUS. 

Alas ! they are too too much fo, and that is what 
gneyes my heart: you and I agree in this point, that 
inen do'not fgllow reafon ; but I, who will not do 
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as tbey do, ^irill follow reafbn^ which obliges me 
to love them ; and that love fills me with com- 
paffiott for thdr errors, am I to blame for phylng 
my own fpecies^ my brethren^ what is in a manner 
a part of myfelf ? (hotdd yotl chance to go into an 
hofpital erf* womided perfons^ would their wounds 
excite your mirth ? now the fores of the body are 
nothing in con^rifon of ihole of the mind : fure 
you would be afhamed of your cruelty, had you laugh- 
ed at a poor wretch mtimed of a leg; and yet yoa 
have the inhumanity to mtke fport of thd wb # k 
world who have loft their reafon. ^ * 

DSMOCJtlTUS. 

He who has loft a leg it to be pitied, in that hlm- 
felf did not deprive him of that member : but he who 
lofes reafoD, lofes it through his own fault. 

HERACLIT0S. 

Ah ! fo much the more to be pided ! ft furtons 
madman who fhould pluck out his own eyes, would 
be ftill more worthy of compai&on than an ordinary 

blind man. 

DEMOCRITIXS. 

Gome, let us make up die mater ; there is room to 
jufttfy us both : there is every where reafon lo laogh, 
and reafon to cry. the world is ridiculous, and I 
laugh at it: it is deplorable, and you weep at it. eve- 
ry one confiders it in his own way, and according to 
his own temper : one thing certain is, that the world 
is prq>ofterous ; to a^ well, to think right, one moft 
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a£ty one mud think differently with the many : to go 
by the authority and example of the generality of 
men^ is the lot of fools. 

HBRACLITUS'. 

All that 18 trae : bat you love nothing, and the 
misfortune of others makes yon merry ; which is to 
love neither taitn, nor the virtue they forfake. 



HERO DOTUS 
L U C I A N. 

DIALOGUE XIV, 

An over'Credidity is an excefs to be aooided .- but thai tf 
incredulity is of far more fatal tendency. 

KERODOTirS. 

HAH! good-morrow^ my friend: thoa art no 
longer in a laughing humoar, thoa who haft 
made fo many famous men converfe together in iSbat 
pafEng of Charon's ferry; fo thou art even come 
down to the Stygian banks in thy turn, thoa hadft 
reaibn to play upon tyrants, flatterers, milcreants^ 
but not upon me ? 

L u c I A N. 

IVhen did I ever pUy upon thee i thoa feekeft a 

quarrel. 

HERODOTUS. 

In thy true hiftory, andelfewhere, thou takefimy 
relations for fables. 

L U CI AN. 

And was I, pray, to blame ? how many things 
didfl thou advance upon the authority of priefts and 
other people, who deal always in myftery and the 
marvellous ? 
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HERODOTUS. 

Impious wretch, thou didft not believe religion. 

LUCIAN. 

There would have needed a purer and more (e* 
rious religion than that of Jupiter and Venus^ of 
Mars^ Apollo, and the other deities, to perfuade per- 
fons of good fenfe: and the more (hame for thee to 
have believed it. 

HERODOTUS. 

But thou didft no lefs defpifephilofophy. nothing 
-was facred to thee. 

L u C I A M. 

I defpifed the gods, becaufe the poets painted them 
out to us as the mod fcandalous people in the world, 
as for the philofophers^ they pretended to efteem nb« 
thing but virtue, and at the fame time were full of 
vices ; had they been truly philofophers^ I would 
have honoured them. 

HERODOTUS. 

But how didft thou treat even Socrates himfelf ? 
was it his fault or thine ? tell me. 

LUCIAN. 

'Tis true I drolled a little upon the things he was 
accufed of: but I never condemned him ferioufly. 

HERODOTUS. 

Should any one make fport at the expence of fo 
great a man, and that upon grofs calumnies, but fay 
the truth, thy fole aim was to laugh, to jeer, at every 
thing; to (hew fomewhat ridiculous in every particu- 

K 
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lar, without troubling thy head to cftablifh any thing 
foMy. 

LU CI A K. 

How ! did I not lafli the vices ? did not I folmi- 
nate againft the great that abofe thdr greatnefs ? did 
not I extol to the skies the contempt of riches and 
of pleafures f 

HERODOTUS. 

'Tis true^ thou didft fpeak well of virtue ; but to 
cenfure the vices of all mankind was rather a ftrain 
of fatyr, than a fentiment of folid philofbphy. thoa 
didft even praife virtue, but without caring to trace 
it back to the principles of religion and philofbphy, 
which are its true foundations. 

z. u c 1 A N. 

Thou reafoneQ better here below than then didft 
in thy great travels, but come kt us befriends. I was 
not credulous enough, and thou wert too much fb. 

HERODOTUS. 

Ah ! thou art ftiH the old man, turning cvciy 
thing into pleafantry. were it not full time that thy 
(hade had a little gravity ? 

L u c I A N. 

Gravity! I am fick of it, I have feen (bmuchof 
it. I was environed with a parcel of philofophers 
who piqued themielves upon it, without either truth, 
juftice, firiendfhip, moderation or modefty. 

HERODOTUS. 

Thou talked of the philofophers of thy tine^ who 
had degenerated^ but — 
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L U C I A N. 

Bat what? woiildft thou have me to have Teen 
thofe who were dead feveral ages before I was born? 
I had no remembrance of having been at the fiege of 
Troy, like Pythagoras, every body cannot have been 
Euphorbus. 

HERODOTUS. 

The other jeer ! and foch are thy replies to the 
mod folid arguments. I wifh^ for thy puniihment^ 
that the gods^ in whom thou wouldft not believe^ 
may fend thee into the body of fome traveler, who 
fhall make a tour through all the countries, of which 
I have related things thou treated as fabulous. 

L U CI A N. 

After that, I (hould want no more but to pafs from 
body to body through all the different kAs of philo- 
(bphers which I have decried ( and fo I (hould be one 
after another of all the contrary opinions which I 
have derided, that would be mighty pretty : but thou 
haft faid things very near as credible. 

HERODOTUS. 

Away : I give thee up, and comfort myfelf with 
the thoughts that I am in company with Homer, So- 
crates, and Pythagoras, whom thou haft no more 
fpared than myfelf ; and with Plato too, from whom 

thou learnedft the art of dialogue, although thou 
niadeft a mock of his philofophy« 



SOCRATES 

AND 

ALCIBIADES. 

DIALOGUE XV. 

The greateft natural qualities prove oftentimes but a re* 
proach, if they are not fupported by a conftant love of 
virtue* 

SOCRATES.' 

SO ! thou art ftill the fame agreeable perfon ! whom 
(halt thou find to charm in thefe infernal regions? 

ALCIBIADES. 

And thou art (till the fame cenfor of mankind ! 
whom (halt thou find to perfuade here, thoivwho wilt 
ever be perfuading of fomebody ? 

SOCRATES. 

I have been difcouraged from attempting to per- 
fuade men, fince I found how ill my difcourfes fiic- 
ceeded in perfuading thee to virtue. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Wouldft thou have had me live poor and mean 
like thee, without meddling with public affairs ? 

SOCRATES. 

Whether was it better not to meddle with them, or 
to embroil them, and become the enemy of one's 
country? 
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. ALCIBIADES. 

I like my character better than thine. I was bean- 
tiful, magnificent, full of glory, and living in the 
heart of delights, became the terror of the Lacede- 
monians and Perfians. the Athenians could not fav^ 
their city, but by recalling me : and had they taken 
my advice, Lyfander had never entered their bar* 
bour. as for thee, thou wert but a poor, homely, 
£at-no(ed, bald creature, who fpenteft thy whole life 
in defcanting, and finding fault with men in every 
thing they do. Ariftophanes play'd thee off upon 
the ftage ; thou wert accounted a pro&ne pcrfon, 
and fo wert put to death. 

SOCRATES. 

Thon huddled a great many things together : let 
ns examine them a little feparately. thou waft beau- 
tiful, but infamous for the ihameful ufes thou roadeft 
of thy beauty : fenfual delights corrupted thy fine dif- 
poGtlon. thou haft rendered great fervices to thy 
country ; but thou haft alfo done it great mifchiefs : 
in both the good and bad offices thou didft it, it was 
a vain ambition that aduated thee, and confequent- 
ly no true glory can accrue to thee from them, the 
enemies of Greece, to whom thou hadft devoted thy. 
felf, could not truft thee, nor thou them, had it not 
been more gjoiious to have lived poor in thy native 
country, and there to have fufiered patiently whate- 
ver wicked men ufually do to opprcfs virtue, it was 
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better to be homely and wile like me^ than haod- 
IbmeanddiflbluteattboQWAft. the only thing I can 
be reproached with, is, my ha^mg loved thee too 
moch, and fuBfered myfeif to be blinded by €o fidde 
a temper as thine, thy vices diflionoured the philofb* 
phlcal edacation Socrates had beftowed npon thee. 
there lay my fault. 

ALC1BIADES4 
But thy death fliews thou vert a profime perfon* 

SOCRATES. 

The profime are fnch as broke down the Mefcn* 
ries. I bad rather have fwallowed poifon for teachhig 
the truth, and provoked men, who are not able to 
bear it, than met death, like thee, in the arms of a 
curtizan. 

ALC1BIADES. 

Thy raillery was ever keen. 

SOCRATES. 

Who could fuffer a man that was fit for doing b 
many good things, and did (b many bad ones t tfaon 
corned again to infnlt virtue. 

ALCIBIADSS. 

How now ! the ghoft of Socrates and virtne, it 
leems, are the fame thing i thoa doft not want jMt- 

fiimption— «• 

SOGR A T E S. 

Count Socrates as nothing, if dion wilt ; I gjve 
thee free leave* but after beguiling my hopes of the 
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Tirttie I endeavotired ta inftlll into thee, come not 
alio to make a mock of philoibphy, and to boaft all 
tby a^ons to me : they had feme luftre^ but no rule. 
thoa haft no manner of reafbn to laugh ; death has 
made thee as homely and flat-nofed as myfelf ; what 
remains to thee now of thy pleafiires ? 

ALCIBXADES. 

Ah ! nothing but the ibame and remorfe. but whi- 
ther art thoa going ? wherefcH-e wDt thou leave me ? 

SOCRATES. 

Farewd. as I did not fbllowthee in thy ambitiovs 
ezpedidoas into Sicily^ Sparta or Afia, thoo haft tto 
tide to follow me into the Elyfian fields, whither I 
go to lead a peacefiil and happy life with Solon, Ly- 
cnrgos^ and the other figes. 

ALCIBIIDBS. 

Ahl my dear Socrates, muA I be parted from thee} 
•las 1 whither fhall I go then ^ 

SOCRATES. 

Aloof with thofe weak and vatn fools, whole Ufe 
has bedn a perpetual medley of good and evil, and 
who have never kvcd pore virtue for any continii- 
anoe, thoa waft bom to follow virtue ; thoa haft 
preferred thy pafiona : now (he fbifakes thee in her 
turn, and thoa (halt regret her eternally. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Alas ! my dear Socraies, thoo dial iBdft fo lOf a 
me,wiltthouiifvcrmoi;etdbeaoypttyQnnM2 shorn 
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canft not diibwii, for thou knoweft it better than 
another, that my diipofition was good at bottom. 

SOCRATES. 

That is what renders thee more inexcufable : na- 
ture was very kind to thee, and thou haft abuied her 
kindnefs. my love for thee, like thy fine di(pofitioD, 
has ferved but to increafe thy condemnation ; I lo- 
ved* thee for thy virtue; but at length I loved thee 
to the hazarding of my own reputation. I fuffered for 
thy fake the being unjufUy fuipeded of mondrous 
vices which I condemned in the whole of ray doc- 
trine : to thee I facrificed my life as well as my ho- 
nour, haft thou forgot the ex(>edition of Potidea, in 
which I quartered always with thee ? a father can- 
not flick dofer to his fon than I did to thee : in all 
rencounters I waaever by thy fide, one day the fight 
proving doubtfiil, thou waft wounded ; inftantly I 
rufhed in before thee, to cover thee with my body as 
with a buckler: I faved thy life, thy liberty, thy 
arms : the crown was due to me for that a^ion ; but 
I defired the chiefs to give it thee. I had a pafHon for 
nothing but thy glory. I (houM never have believed 
thoucouldft have become the (hame of thy country, 
and the fource of all its misfortunes. 

ALCIBIADES. 

I fuppofe, my dear Socrates, thou haft not forgot 
too that other occafion, when our troops having 
been defeated, thou wert retreating on fi;>ot with.no 
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finall difficulty, and 1 4:hancing to come up on borfe- 
back, flopped and beat back thy foes that were about 
to overwhelm thee, fo let us balance accounts. 

so C R AT E s. 

With all my heart, but if I call to mind what I 
have done for thee, it is by no means to upbraid thee 
with it, or to extol myfelf; 'tis only to (hew what 
care I took to make thee good^ and how ill thou haft 
^nfwered all my pains^ 

ALCIBIAD£S« 

Thou faaft nothing to fay againd my earlier years, 
as I liftened to thy inftrudtions, I would often melt 
into tears, if I fometimes eloped from thee, when 
drawn away by company, thou didfthunt after me, 
as a mafter after his run-away flave ; never did I dare 
to refift thee ; I gave ear to none but thee j I feared 
nothing but thy difpleafure. 

'Tis true, I laid a wager one day to give Hipponi- 
cui a box on the ear : I accordingly gave it him ; and 
then went to beg his pardon, and ftrip myfelf before 
him that he might punifli me with rods : but he for- 
gave me, finding I had offended him only through 
the levity of my fprightly andgamcfomedifpofition. 

SOCRATE6. 

Then thou hadft committed but the fault of a 
young fool : but afterwards ihou didft perpetrate 
the crimes of a villain, who difregards the Gods, 
who makes a mock of virtue and honour, who lays 

L 
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his country ii^ ail^esi to, gratify, jl^U aipbgltioa^ "vin 
carries difrolute> planners into all foreign nations. 
away,, thou moved at qnce my. horror and pity, 
thou waft framed for ^ being good; and haft cfaoien 
to be wicked ;,.for which I am inconfolable. we mad 
part, the three judges will decide thy &te : but then 
can be no more un^on. between us.here below. 



S O C K ATES 

AND 

A L C I B I A D E S. 

DIALOGUE XVI, 

Good government is that wherein the citizens are train* 
cd up in a reverence of the laws, and love of their 
country^ and of mankind ^ which is the great country. 

SOCRATES. 

WELL, yoa are become wondrous wife at your 
own expence, at well as at the expence of 
all thofe whom you have deceived, you might have 
^n the worthy hero of a fecond Odyfley ; for you 
have ieen the manners of more nations in your tra* 
velsy than did ever Ulydes in his. 

ALCIBIADES. 

It is not experience I want, but ^fdom ; and tho* 
you rally mCi you cannot deny but a man learns a* 
bundance of things when he travels, and ftudies (e« 
rioufly the manners of fo many nations. 

SOCRATES. 

It is true that fuch a ftudy, vittt it rightly per« 
formed, might greatly improve the mind : but it 
would reqnire a true philofopher, aperfon of fedate* 
nefs and application, not (way'd by ambition and 
pkafure u yon were ; one free from paffionandpre* 

La 
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jodice, who fhoold inveftigatc what werie good m 
every people, and di(cover wherein the laws of each 
conntry have been profitable or pernicious to it. u- 
pon retoming from his travels, fuch a philofbpher 
would prove an excellent lawgiver, but you never 
were a man to give laws ; your talent lay wholly id 
breaking them : fcarce were you got out of the (hell, 
when you advifed your uncle Pericles, to commence 
a war, in order to avoid giving account of the pub- 
lic money ; nay, 1 believe that even after youfdeatby 
you would be but a dangerous keeper of the laws. 

A L CIB I A D E S. 

Let me alone, I bcfecch you : the river of oblivi* 
on ought to drown all my fiiults. let us talk of the 
manners of nations : wherever I went, I fouddonly 
cuftoros, and but very few laws, all the barbarians 
have no other rule than the ufe and example of thdr 
fathers, the Perfians themfelves, whofe manners m 
the time of Cyrus have been fo much boafted, retain 
riot the leaft trace of true virtue » their bravery and 
magnificence fpeak a pretty good natural difpofiti* 
on ; bat it is corrupted by effeminacy and thegrofleft 
pride, their kings, worftiipped like idols, can never 
be honeft men, nor come to the knowledge of the 
truth ; humanity cannot bear with moderation foin- 
ordinatea power as theirs : they imagine everything 
made for them ; and Co fport with the property, the 
honour, and the lifeof all other men. nothing be- 
trays more barbaroufaefs than fuch a form of go* 
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vemment ; for there are no longer any laws, and the 
will of one man, wbofe every pafEon is flattered, is 
the only law. 

SOCRATES, 

That country could not be very agreeable to Co 
free and bold a fplrit as yours : but do not you think 
the liberty of Athens in another extreme ? 

ALCIBIADES, 

The Spartan conftitution is the bed I have feen. 

SOCRATES. 

Does not theiervitudeofthe Helotes appear con- 
trary to humanity? go back boldly to true principles, 
diveft yourfelf of all prejudice; and confefs, that in 
this particular, the Greeks are themfelves fomewhat 
barbarous, is it lawful for one part of men to treat 
another like beads of burden ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Why not, if they be a fubdued people ? 

SOCRATES. 

A fubdued people is Aill a people } the right of 
conquedisa right lefs valid than that of humanity, 
what is called conquefl becomes the height of tyran- 
ny, and the execration of mankind, unlefs the con* 
quercr has made his conqueft by a juft war, and ren* 
dered the conquered people happy , by giving them 
good laws, it is therefore unlawful for the Lacede- 
monians fo inhumanly to treat the Helotes, who are 
men. as well as themfelves. what horrid barbarity, 
for one people to make nothing of the life and quiet 
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of anoAer ! as the head of a family ought never to 
befb fond of aggrandizing his houfe, as to diftarb 
the public peace and tranquillity of the whole pe6ple,' 
whereof be and bis family are but a member ; (b it is 
a mady brutal, and pernicious condud for the head 
of a natioil to place his^glory in augmenting the power 
of his people, by diHarbing the quiet and liberty of 
the neighbouring nations, a people-is no lefs a mem* 
ber of mankind, which is the general fociety, than a 
^rnily is a member of a particular nation, every one 
OMrei incotnpai^^bly more to mankind, which is his 
great country, than to the particular country where 
he chances to beborA : it is therefore infinitely more 
peraridons td viokttt juftice between people and peo- 
ple, than to violate it between femilyand family to 
the detriment of one*« commbnwealth. to renounce 
a fenfe of humanity, is toot only to want politenefi^ 
and to fall into1>ttrbaroafnefs ; but it is themoft un- 
natural blind nefs of highway-meii and lavages: it is 
to be nd lon'gdr a man,'but a Gannibd* 

ALClBIADES. 

You grow angry ! mtfiliinks you were betiei' hu* 
modredfin the world t your keen ironies ufe({tohav6 
fomeiHiHt pleafanter in them . 

SbCRATBS. 

I cannot be pleafantDpon fo ferious fubjed^s. the 
Lacedevncmtarts have abaftdbned all the peace&l arts, 
in order to keep and cultivate 6nly that of war ; and 
at ifar is the gMateft t^ti^Uii ^^7 ^OV only hov 
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|o Jo .evil, they value th^feivetupoi^it;, ^ciyrdif*- 
daia every thing that is, ^ot the dieflruiSljoix ,pf 91411- 
Und^.and (hat cannot cpiiducie (q the brytal, glory of 
an handful of men called Spartans, others jp^d till 
the ground for their nourifhment, whileft they re. 
ferve themfelves to ravage the lands of their neigh- 
bours, they are not (pber and fevere upon them* 
felveSy in order to be; jult and moderate, towards o- 
thers. on the contrary^i they are bardrhf^i^^ed.aj^td 
fierce againft whatever is not their native cpuntry^ 
as if human nature were not more their native ^q^iv- 
try than Sparta, war is an evil that difhonpurs manr 
kind: could allhiAories be buried. in eteri^aLobUvir 
jon, itought.tpbe^cpnceal^d from poljterity) that.ndetn 
haYC.\>e&\^^^]^^hlc of kiUipg men. all.w^rscdre civil 
ones ; for it is 6\\\ man /pjUing his own bipod, tear- 
ing out hif.o.^n bowels : the; more w^r is extj»n(|ve, 
the more is ^it fatal ; ;therefore that, pfnA^ipns.ybiph 
comppGp lo^kind, is y^t worfe.th^p th.^t of jf^mili^s 
which diQu^ba people, it. is not lawful .then tp.make 
.V^ar^^but when it capnot.be avoided, and at thejaft 
extremity, in order to repel the violence o(,the ene- 
my. How did not Lycurgus dread to form, a people 
idle and unfit for all the gentle and innocent occu- 
pations of peace, and to have given no other exercife 
to their fii^ulties than that of hurting huii>anity by 
war? 

A L C I B IAD E S. 

Your cholcr warms with reafon : but woiild .you 
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rather chufe a people like that of Athens^ which re- 
fines to the lad excefs upon the arts devoted to plea- 
fare ? one had (lill better bear with fierce tempers 
like thofe of Lacedemon. 

SOCRATE s. 

How wonderfully are you changed ! you are no 
more that fcandalous per(bn. the Stygian banks make 
fine alterations ; but perhaps you fpeak thus our of 
coroplaifance ; for you were all your lifetime a Pro- 
teus in behaviour : but be that as it will, I confefs 
that a people, who by the contagion of their manners 
carry luxury, effeminacy, injuflice and fraud into o- 
ther nations, do Hill worfe than one which has no 
other occupation, no other merit than that of (bed- 
ding blood ; for virtue is more precious to men than 
life. Lycurgus is therefore commendable lor having 
baniflied out of his commonwealth, all the arts that 
are fubfervientonly to pride and pleafure : but he is 
inexcufable for having taken away agriculture, and 
the other arts necefTary to 4i firaple and frugal life, 
is it not fhameful that a people fhould not be fuffici- 
ent for itfelf, and fliould want another people given 
to agriculture to provide it fuftenance, 

ALCIBIAD^S. 

Well, I (land condemned upon that head : but do 
not you love the (Irid difcipline of Sparta, and the 
inviolable fubordinatjon which there fubjeAs the 
youth to the aged, better than the unbridled wifdom 
of Athens i 
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SOCRATES. 

A people fpoiled by an exceffive liberty, is the 
moft infupportable of all tyrants ; fo the populace 
ri(en againft the laws proves the mofl: infolent of 
all mailers, but there fhould be a medium, now this 
medium is, that a people have written laws ever 
{landing and confecrated by the whole nation ; that 
they be above every thing ; that thofe who govern 
derive their authority folely from them ; that they 
have all power to do good, and according to the laws; 
and that they have no power againd thofe laws to 
authorize evil : this is what men, were they not blind 
and enemies to themfelves, would unahimoufly efta* 
blifli for their common felicity, but fome, like the 
Athenians, overturn the laws, for fear of giving too 
much authority to the magiftrates, by whom the laws 
ought to reign ; and others, like the PerCans, out 
of a fuperftitious veneration for the laws, become 
fuch abjedt (laves to thofe, who ought to make the 
laws reign ; that thefe men reign themfelves ; nor is 
there any other real law than their abfolute will and 
pleafure. thus both fhoot wide of the mark, which is a 
liberty, moderated by the fble authority of the laws, 
whereof thofe who govern ought to be but the bare 
defenders, he who governs (hould be the moft obe- 
dient to the law : this per f on, diftinA from the law, 
is nothing ; and is facred only fo far as he is him- 
felf, without intereft and without pafllon, the living 
law given for the good of men. by this you may 

M 
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judge how far the Grecians, who fo greatly deipife 
the barbarians y are ftill in barbarity themfelves. the 
Fdoponnefian war^ in which the ambitious jealouiy 
of two republics made t general combaftion for ei^d! 
and twenty years, is a fatal proof of it. did not you 
yourlelf, who are here fpeaking, flatter fometimes the 
gloomy and implacable ambition of the Lacedcmoni* 
ans; fometimes the vainer and more fprightly ambiti* 
on of the Athenians ? Athens, withlefs power, made 
greater efforts, and triumphed a long time over aB 
Greece^ but at laft ffae fell all at once, the defpotifis 
of the people being a mad and blind power, which 
rages againft itfelf, which is abfolute and above the 
Iftws^ only to complete its own deftru^on. 

ALCIBIAPES, 

I find Avitus was not in the wrong fo order yon 
a dofe of hemlock ; and that your politics were yet 
more to be feared than your new religion. 



SOCRATES. 
ALCIBIADES. 

AND 

T I M O N- 

DIALOGUE XVU. 

The jufl fnetm htween mi/antirofy and the cotrtft eha* 
ra&er of Akikiades. 

AI.CIBIADB8. 

I AM furprUed, my dear Socrates, to Ice you have 
fach a liking for that man-hater^ who is a rery 
bug-bear to little children. 

SOCRATES* 

You flionld be much more furprifed at his groW« 
ing familiar with me. 

TI M o N. 

lam accufed of hating men, and mdeed I do not 
deny it. let any one but bdiold what make they are 
ofy and then judge if I be in the wrong, to bate man- 
Idnd is to hate an eril beafl, a multitude of fools, 
knaves, iBatterers, traitors, and ungrateful monfters* 

A L C I B I A D B $• 

A fine catalogue of names truly ! but what better 
it it to be fierce, difdainfbl,unfociable| and ever iharl* 

Mt 
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ing ? for my part, I find that fools make me merry, 
and men of fenfe give me btishOion, I delire to 
pleafe them in my turn, and can reliih anything in 
order to be agreeable in foclety. 

T I M O N. 

I again rellfh nothing ; every thing difpleafes me^ 
every (hing is fajfe, prepoflerous and infupportable: 
every thing provokes me, and raifes my averfion. 
you are a Proteus, who alTume indifferently all, 
even the moft oppoOte forms, becaule you keep to 
'Aone. thefe metamorphofes, which cod you nothings 
fpeak a heart void of principles either of juftice or 
truth, virtue, with you, is but a fpecious name, nor 
is there any fixed, what you approve at Athens yoa 
condemn at Lacedemon. in Greece you area Greek, 
in AfiaaPerfian: nor gods, nor laws, nor country 
can reflrainyou. you follow but one rule, which is 
thepaflion of pleafing, of dazzling, of domineering, 
of living amidft delights, and of embroiling ftates. 
O heavens ! that fuch a man Ihould be fuffered upon 
earth, and other men not be afiiamed of admiring 
bim ! Alcibiades is beloved of men, Alcibiades who 
makes fport of them, and by his crimes involves 
them in fo many mifchiefs. for my part, I hate Al- 
cibiades, and all the fools that love him, and (hould 
be very forry to be loved by them, fince they can love 
nothing but evil. 

ALCIBIADES* 

A very obliging dei:laration ! however I do not 
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in the lead take it ill. you place me at the head of all 
mankind^ and fo dome a great deal of honour, my 
fide is rather (Ironger than yours ; hut you have a 
good hearty and do not fear to (land (Ingle againft us 
aJl. 

T I M O N. 

I (hould abhor not to ftand (ingle, when I fee the 
bafenefs, the cowardice, the levity, the corruption 
and pollution of all the men that cumber the face of 
the earth. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Do you except none ? 

T I M O N. 

No, not one indeed, and you lefs than another. 

ALCIBIADES* 

What ! not yourfelf ? do you hate your(elftoo i 

TIM.ON. 

Yes ; I hate myfelf frequently, when I catch my- 
felf in any weaknefs. 

ALCIBIADES. 

You do mighty well, and are only to blame, that 
you do not do fo always, what is there more hate* 
■ful than a man that has forgot that he is a man ; who 
hates his own nature, who beholds nothing but with 
abhorrence, and with a favage melancholy, which 
turns every thing into poifon, and renounces all 
manner of fociety^ tho' man be born only to be 1q* 
clable? 
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T 1 M O N. 

Give me men fimple and upright, full of jufiice^ 
mnd every way good, I'U love them, I'll never 
leave them, I'll worfliip them like gods upon earth. 
but fo long as you fhall give me men that are not 
men; foxes in cunning, andtygers in cruelty ; who 
(hall have the fiice, the body, the voice human with 
a monfter's heart, like the Syrens ; humanity itlcJf 
will make me deteft and fly them. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We muft then make yon men on purpole. Is it 
not better to accommodate one's felf to men fuch ^ 
one finds them, than to refolve to hate them till 
they accommodate themlelves to us ? with fo crid* 
cal a morofenefs, one pafles life difmally, delpUed, 
derided, deferted, and taflcs not any pleafure. for 
my part, I go entirely by the cuftoms and fiincies of 
each people ; I every where make merry, and do any 
thing with men I have a mind : the philofophy which 
tends only to make a philolbpher an owl, is very un- 
fit for pradice ; one would need in this world a phi- 
lofophy more condefcending and fodable. honeft 
men are to be gained by virtuous motives ; the vo- 
luptuous by their (^eafiires, and knaves by their in- 
tereft. diit is the only true notion of life ; every 
thing elfe is vifion and melancholy, which (hould be 
pufged off with a little hellebore. 

T I M o N. 

To talk thus is to annihilate virtue, and to tarn 
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good morals into ridicule : fo contagious a feDow 
"would not be fufiered in any well-ordered common- 
'wealth : bnt alas ! where is that commonwealth 
here below ? O my dear Socrates ! when fhall we 
lee yours ? to-morrow^ yea^ to-morrow would I re- 
tire to ity were it once commenced : but I could wifli 
we went far from all known climes^ and founded 
that happy colony of pure pfailolbphers in die At* 
lanticiiland. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Oh ! yon do not confider that yon would carry 
yoorfelf thither, you (bould firft be reconciled with 
yourfelf^ with whom you fay you are lb often at va« 
mnce. 

T I MO H. 

Laugh at it as you will, nothing is moreierious* 
yes, I maintain that I hate myfelf frequently, and 
that I havereafon to do fo. when I find myfelf foft* 
ened by pleafures, fo far as to bear men's vices, and 
even on the point of complying with them ; when I 
perceive reviving within me felf-intereft, voluptn* 
oufnefsy a tendemefs for a vain reputation amongft 
fools and mifcreants ; then do I fimcy my&lf almoft 
like them, I commence a procefs againft my(eif^ I at>« 
hor myfelf, and cannot bear myfelf. 

ALCIBIADKS. 

And who afterwards makes your agreement ? do 
yoQtnake it up privately widi yourfetf without any 
arbiter i 
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T I M O N. 

"Why, after having condemned iDy(elf> I refbnn 
and reclaim myfelf. 

ALCIBIADES. 

There muft be a good many people in yourielf* 
one corrupted roan drawn away by bad example ; - a 
lecond, who reprimands the former ; and a thirds 
who makes them friends again, by reclaiming him 
who was debauched. 

T I M o N. 

Play the* buffoon as much as you pleafe : with 
yon the company is not fo numerous ; for there 
is in your heart but one man, ever fuppie and de- 
praved, whodifguifes hlmfelf in an hundred different 
fhapes, in order to be always equally capable of do- 
ing mifchicf. 

ALCIBIADES. 

So there is none upon earth good but yourfelf : 
nor are you fo but in certain intervals ? 

T I MON. 

No^ I know nothing good or worthy to be loved. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Ifyou know nothing good, nothing that does not 
Ihock you, either in others or yourfelf ; if life be en- 
tirely difpleafing to you, you ought to get rid of it as 
loon as poflible, and take leave of fo bad company, 
why fhould you live to bechagrin'd at every thing, 
and to find fiiult with every thing from morning till 
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night f do you not know that Adiens wants neither 
running cords nor precipices ? 

TIMON. 

I fhould be tempted to do what you hint, did I not 
fear to do a pleafure to fo many men, who are unwor* 
thy to have any done them* 

ALCIBIADES. 

But fhouid yea have no regret to leave any body ? 
think well before you fpeak. 

TIMON. 

I fhouid have feme fmall regret to leave Socrates ; 
but 

ALCIBIADES. 

Hah ! do you not know that he is a man ? 

TIMON. 

No, I am not well aflinred of it ; nay, I (bmetimes 
doubt of it ; for he bears butlitde refenblance to the 
reft, he appears to me void of artifice, void of inte» 
reft, void of ambition : I findhim juft,(incere,equaK 
were there in the world ten men like him, I verily be- 
lieve he would reconcile me with humanity. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Well then, be adviied by him : ask him whether 
reafon allows bdng a roan-hater to the degree yoa 
are. 

TIMON'. 

I will ; and tho' he hath always been too ealy and 
too fooiable^ I do not fear to engage to follow his ad* 

N 
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▼ice. O my dear Socrates ! when 1 behold men, and 
then caft my eyes upon you ^ I am tempted to believe 
that you are Minerva come down in the (hape of a 
roan to inftru6l her city, fpeak, but from your heart, 
would you advife me to re-enter into the poifbned ib* 
ciety of wicked, blind, and deceitful men ? 

SOCRATE S. 

No : I never (hall advife you to rercngage yourfelf 
in afTemblies of the people, or in banquets full of Ji- 
centioufnefs, or in any fociety with a great number of 
citizens; for the many are always corrupt, an hooeft 
and calm retreat, fheltered from men's paflions, and 
from one's own, is the only Ctuation befitting a true 
philofopher : but we are to love men, and to do them 
good, notwithdanding their failings : we are to ex- 
pe(5t from them nothing but ingratitude^ and to ferve 
them without intereft. to live amongft them in or- 
der to deceive them, to dazzle them, and to procure 
from them wherewithal to gratify one's padions, is 
to be the moft wicked of men, and to pave the way 
for misfortunes deferved. but to keep aloof, and yet 
near enough to inftrud and ferve certain men, is to 
be a beneficent deity upon earth, the ambition of Al- 
cibiades is pernicious : but your mifanthropy is % 
weak virtue mixed with a morofenefs of temper, yooy 
crabbed and impatient virtue cannot fuificiently bear 
with the vice of others ; 'tis a love of ourfelv<ss that 
iQake? as g^QW impatiei|t^ when wQ cannpt refomi 
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odftrs to the degree we could wifli. philanthropy i» 
a Vi^ne kind, patient, and difinterefted; which l>ears 
evil without approving it : it waits for men ; in no-^ 
thing indulging its own tafte, or its own convenlen'* 
cy : it learns, from the confcioufnefs of its own 
wcaknefs, to bear with that of others : it is never 
dtfappointed by the moil deceitful and moft ungrate- 
ful men ; for it neither hopes nor wiflies any thing 
from them for its own intereO;. it asks nothing of 
them but for their real good : it never tires in this 

4 

difinterefted goodnefs: it imitates the Gods, wha 
have given men life^ without (landing in need of their 
incenfe orvidims* 

T I M o K. 

But I do not hate men out of inhumanity; I hate 
them only becaufe I cannot help it^ becaufe they are 
bate-worthy : 'tis their depravation I hate^ and their 
perfons, becaufe they are depraved* 

SOCRATES. 

Well, I fuppofe fo : but if you hate only the evil 
in man, why do yon not love man, in order to deli- 
ver him from that evil, and to make him good ? a 
phyfician hates the fever, and all the other difeafes 
that torment the bodies of men ; but he does by no 
means hate thedilealed. vices are difeales of the (bul; 
be then a wife and charitable phyfician, who, far from 
hating his patient, (Indies to cure him ont of love to 
him: the world is a great hofpital of all mankind^ 

N2 
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whidi ought to exdte your compafBon : avarice, am* 
bidoni envy and anger, are greater and more dange* 
roos font in minds, than abfcefles and ulcers are in 
bodies, cure all the patients you can cure, and fnty 
alt thofe that (hall prove incurable. 

T I M o N. 

O my dear Socrates, that is a rophifni eafy to be 
diftingcrrfhed. there is a vaft difference between the 
vices of the (bul and the difeafes of the body : diP 
eales are evils fufiered, and not done : ve are not 
culpable, we are to be pitied for them, bnt as for 
vices, they are voluntary, they render the will cui* 
pable :they are not evils futfered, they are evils done: 
thefe evils deferve indignation and chaftifement, and 
not pity. 

SOCRATES. 

It is true there are two forts of diCbaAs of men : 
the one involuntary and innocent, the other volon* 
tary, and which render the patient culpable, but as 
evil will is the greated of evils, vice is the moft de- 
plorable of all di (eafes . the wicked -man , who makes 
others fufFer, fuffers binifelf from his wickednefs, and 
draws upon his head the puniflimenta which the juft 
Gods owe him : he is therefore more to be pitied than 
an innocent patient., innocence is a precious health 
of the foul; it is a refuge aild coniblation in die moft 
dreadful pains, what ! (hall you ceafe to pity a mao, 
becaufe -belabours unddr. the mod fatal difteisper. 
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irtdch is evil will ? were his difeafe but in the foot,> 
or in the hand, yon would pity him ; and yon do- not 
pity him when it has- gangrened the 'bottom of his 
heart. 

TI M ON. 

Well, I grant that we fliould pity the wicked, but 
not lo?e them. 

SOCRATES. 

We (houM not love themr for their wickednefs ; 
bat we ihoiild love them in order to cure them of 
it. yon therefore love roan without thinking you 
60 ; for companion is a love which grieves at the 
harm of the porfon belovdd* do you know what bin* 
ders yon 'from loving the wicked ? it is not yoorvir* 
tue, hot tbe imperfedioa of the virtue that is in 
you^ imperfed virtue finks under the load oftheim^ 
perfedions of others, we alfoJove ourfelves to6 
macfay to be always able io bear what is contrary to 
our tafte and maxims; felf«-love will no more be con*- 
tradi^ied by vice than by virtue, we are provoked 
at the ungrateful^ becaufe we defire gratitude from a 
principle of lelf-k>ve. perfect virtue detaches a man 
from hiasfrl^and makes him unwearied in bearing tbe 
weakfieft of dthers. the farther we are from vice, the 
more patient and cafan are we in our application to 
cure it. imperfeA virtue is fufpicious, cenforious^ 
crabbed, fevere and impUcoble. virtue which has 
coiqeitheleagllr of aiming at nothing but good; is 
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ever equal, kind, a^TableyCompafllonate: it is neicber 
forprizedyflor (hocked at any thing; it entirely dt^ 
Bies itfelf, and thinks of nothing but doing good. 

T I M o N. 

Ail that is eafy fatd, but not fo eafy done. 

SOCRATES. 

O my dear Tire on , grofs and blind men fancy 
that you are a man-hater, becaufe you have carried 
virtue too far ; I again maintain to you, that IFyoo 
were more viHuous, you would do as I tell you : yod 
would fufier yourfelf to be carried away, neither by 
your ikvage humour, nor by your melancholy of 
temper, nor yet by your difgufis, nor by the impa- 
tience men's filings occafion yon. 'tis throngh lov* 
ing your&lf too much, that you can no longer love 
other imperfedl men. if you were perfe^, you would, 
like the Gods, eafily forgive men for being imper. 
fed. why not fufFer meekly what the Gods, who are 
fo much better than you, fuffer. that delicacy which 
makes you fo eafily offended, is a real imperfedion. 
reafon, that can put up with none but reafbnable 
things, tho' it fire only againft what is falfe, is but 
a fort jof half reafon. perfedt reafon goes fivther : it 
peaceably bears the unreafonablenefs of others : fuch 
is the principle of compafTionate and felf-deniedvir* 
tue, which is the true bond of fociety. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Indeed^ Timon^ you are finely confuted with yo&r 
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fijrly, cenforious virtue : 'tis to love one's felf too 
snuchy to chufe to live ail alone folely for one's felf, 
and not to be able to fufFer tbe leaft thing that cladies 
with one's own fentiments. when a perfon does not 
love himfelf fo much, he freely gives up himfelf to 
others. 

SOCRATES* 

Hold, if you pleafe^Alcibiades^you might eafily mif- 
apply what I have been faying, there are two ways of 
giving up one's felf to men : the firft is, to get one's 
felf beloved, not in order to be their idol, but to era* 
ploy their confidence towards making them good, 
ihis philanthropy is all divine : there is aaothety 
which is a counterfeit coin ; . when we give up our* 
felves to men^in order to pleafe them, to dazzle them> 
to ufurp authority over them by flattering them ; it 
is not them we love, but ourielves ; we then ad only 
through vanity and intereft ; we feign to give up our- 
feives to others, in order to pofTefs them, fucha falfe 
man- lover, is like an angler who throws a baited 
hook; he appears to feed the fi(hes,but catches them, 
and puts them to death, all tyrants, magillrates, and 
politicians, who have ambition, appear beneficent 
and generous ; they feem to give up themfelves, and 
at the fame time want to catch the people : they throw 
the hook in entertainments, in private parties, in pub- 
lic aifemblies. they are not fociablefor the intereft of 
menjbut in order to enfnare mankind, they haveaflat- 
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tef ingy infinoadog, artfbl wit, to corrupt the man* 
nerS) like curtezans, and to bring into Csnntadc aH 
they have occafion for. the befi things when compe- 
ted become the word, facfa men are the bane of 
mankind, the felf-love of a man>hater is bot favage, 
and ufelefs to the world ; bnt that of tfaofe falfe 
man4overs is treacherous and tyrannical, they pro- 
mife all the ibdal virtnes, and makeof fodety bat a 
trade, in which they want to draw every thing to 
themfelves, and toenflave aU the citizens, the man- 
hater cauiea more kar and lefs mifchlef. a ierpent 
•which Aides amongft the flowers is more to be feared 
«than a wild beaft that flies towards his hole the mo- 
ment he perceives you. 

AI.GIBIADB8. 

Timon, let us retire ; we have had enough of it, 
and have each of us got a good leflbn ; let him profit 
by it that can ; but I fimcy we fiudl profit litdeby it. 
you will ftill be furious againft all mankind, and I 
ihall go again and play Proteus between the Greeks 
•and the king of Perfia. 
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PERICLES. 



DIALOGUE XVIir. 

Without virtue y the great eft talents go for nothing after 
death. 

m 

PERICLES. 

MY dear nephew, I am glad to fee thee again » 
I had ever an affection for thee« 

ALCIBIADES. 

That thou didft fiifHcientlyfhewfrommy veryin- 
fency : hut I never ftood & much in need of thy afKf' * 
tance aa at prefent* Socrates, whom I met with juft • 
now, has made me apprehend fomewhat from the 
three Judges, before whom I am about to appear, 

PERICLES. 

Alas ! my dear nephew, we are now no longer at 
Athens : thofe three inexorable old fellows pay no 
regard to eloquence : I myfelf have felt thdr rigour ; 
and I forefee that thou wilt not be exempted from it« 

ALCIBIADES. 

AVhat, is there no way of gaining thofe (aroe three 
perfonages ? are they infenfible to flattery, to pity, 
to the graces of oratory, to poetry, to mufic, to fnb- 
tite arguments, to the reciul of great anions. 

O 
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PBRICLES. 

ThoQ ^rcD kaawtBtf dnt if doqoence had iioe 
any pcmcr; widioat vanity, my dumce fhoold have 
been as good- as anotfaer's r bot nodung is to be 
gained here, by Qieaking. diofe flattering toadies 
dot laviihed the peo|de of Adiens ; ^bo& convindn; 
tornSy tfaoie infinnating wiys that hj hold of mco 
by their advantages and paffions, are of no manner 
of a(e here, the ears are ftopt, and the hearts of 
iron. I who died in that wofbl wkr of the Pelopen* 
nefey am nevertheiefs paniflied for it. I might well 
have been fi>rgiven a bolt which cofl: me my life^ and 
indeed it was dion that madeft me commit it. 

ALCIAIADES. 

It is txaCf I adviied thee to commence a war ra- 
ther than give anacoomtt bot is not that the way 
of the world? when a man governs a fiate, he looks 
at home> and confolts his own conveniency, his 
own teputition, his own interefi, in the firfb place;^ 
let the public go as. it may : dfe who would be the 
fool to give bimfelf the trouble of governing^' of 
watchiQg night and day. in order, to make otheri 
deep Ibuttdly ? do your Judges here count this a- 
mils? 

PERICL£S. 

Ay^ib much amifs, that after dying of the plague 
in that curfed. war> wherein I loft the confidence of 
die peppky I have here fufiered great torments for 
difturbingthe peace un(eaf0n»bly« by thiathoumsyft 
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jcidge^ my poor nephew^ whether thou (halt come off 
anyen&er. 

ALCIBtADES. 

HI news indeed, the }iving, when much vexed at 
any thingi are apt to fay^ I wifh I were dead : I^ on 
the contrary, can heartily Cxy, I wUh I were alive 
and well again I 

PE&ICL E 8. 

Oh ! thou no longer (lalkeft in diat gay, trailing 
purple robe, where\(dth thou didft charm all the wo- 
men of Athens and Sparta, thou wilt be puniflied^ 
not only for what thou haft done thyfelf, but al(b 
for what thou adviftdft me to do. 
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ALCIBIADE S, 
MERCURY. 



AND 



C H A R ON 



DIALOGUE XIX. 

Chara^erofaftne difpofitton corrupted hy ambition and 

the love ofpleajure* 

» 

C H A R O K, 

WHAT man bringft thou there ? he looks won- 
drous big : what has he got more than ano* 
ther to be £o very proud of ? 

MERCURY. 

He was beautiful, well-made, valiant, eIoquent| 
fit to charm all the world, never was man fo (upple. 
Proteus-like, he would alTume all manner of forms, 
at Athens, he was deli|at^ learned, and polite; at 
Sparta, rough, auftere, and laborious ; in Afia, effe- 
minate, foft, and magnificent like the Perfians. in 
Thrace he was ever on horfeback, and drank like Si- 
lenus : and thus hath he embroiled and overturned 
every thing in all the countries he has pafTed through. 

CHARON. 

But will he not alfo overturn my boat, which is 
old^ thou knoweft^ and leaky ? what hadft thou to do 
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iw 1^ iuch a bargain ? thou hadft better left him among 
-t-he living ; he would have occafioned wars, flaugh- 
lers, defolatioUSi ^hich would have fent us abun- 
dance of ghofts ; as for his own^ it frightens me : 
^vhat is his name i 

M E R c u R V* 
Alctbiades. didfithou never h6ir of him i 

CHARON. 

Alciblades ! every ghoft that comes deafens me 
vith him : he has given me a good deal of trouble 
with all thofe he has been the death of in fo many 
wars, is it not he^ who having fled to Sparta after 
the impieties he had committed at Athens, debauched 
•the wife of king Agis ? 

MERC URY. 

The very fame. 

CHARON* 

1 am afraid he will do the like with Proferpine. for 
:he is handfpmer and more engaging than our king 
£luto. but Pluto is not to bejefted with. 

MERCURY. 

I deliver him up to thee fuch as he is : if he make at 
great an uproar in the infernal regions as he has done 
all his life upon e^th> this will no more be the king- 
Jiom of iilence. but quefiion him a little how he will 
behave. Hark ye, Alcibiades, tell Charon how thofl 
intendeft to behave here below. 

? A L G I B I A D E a. 

Behave ! why I intend to carry fiiir with every 
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body, to advi6 Charon to doable bis bxcp Pfatto to 
fludce war upon Jupiter in order to Ik diefirftofdie 
godsy (eeing Jove governs men fo fiadty^ and die em- 
pire of the dead is more extenfive than that of fiie 
living, what has he to do above yonder in his Oljrmpos^ 
when he lets every thing on earth go at random ? it 
is fiir better to acknowledge^ as foveieign of dei- 
ties, him vrho paniihes crimes here below, and oor- 
nds whatever his brother through his indolence has 
fitfifcd to go oat of order? as for Prolerpine, I 
Aall tdl her tidings of Sicily, which (he was (b fend 
of; I (hall ling to my lyre the fongs made therein 
honour of her; I fiiall talk to her of the nymphs 
whom (he was gathering flowers, when Fiuto 
and carried her off; I fliatl likewife relate to her all 
my adventures ; and it will be ilrange ill luck if I do 
not make ihift to pleaieher. 

MERCURY. 

Thou wilt govern all hell, I'll engage for thee; 
Pluto will call thee into his council, and will not 
gain much by fo doing, but this is fome confolation 
for my father Jupfter, whom thou wouUft have de- 
throned* 

ALCIBIADBS. 

Pluto ^1 gam a great deal by it, and that yon 
frattfie. 

M S R C U R T, 

Thou gaveft pemidous conn&Is in thy life-time. 



AND CnA%6^. ill 

ALCIBIADB^. 

igave ^obdooes too. 

M B R C U R r. 

Was that of the Sicilian enterprize a rttj ivKe 
One? did the Athenians gain much hy it ? 

ALCIBIADEt. 

It is trnei I gave the Athenians my advice t6 at* 
tack the Syracnfans, not only with a view of con* 
quering all Sidly and then Afric^ bat aUb of keeping 
Athens in a date of dependence upon me. when yon 
have to do with a fickle, unequal, unreafonable peo- 
ple^ yOn muft not letthem lie idle ; you muft always 
keep them involved in fome great embaralTment, that 
they may inceflantly (land in need of you, and never 
have time ta think of cenfuring jrdur conduA. but 
that affair, tho' ibmewhat hazardous, would never* 
thelefshanefiicceeded, had I had the management of 
it. I was recalled to Athens upon a foolifh bufinefs, 
about thofe mutilated ftatues forfooth ; after my de* 
})arture Lamachtis periihed like a hot-headed fool. 
Nicias was a great indolent fellow, ever fearful and 
irreiblnte. they that are fo much afraid hsnc more to 
fear than otliers ; for they Ide the advantages that 
fortune prefents to them^ and prevent none of the 
inconveniences which they have forefeen. I was ac- 
Cufed alfo of havingi in a debauch with fome liber* 
tines, made a ludicrous celebration of the myderies 
of Ceres, it was alledgcd too, that I performed the 
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prmcipal part there, namely that of pried, but It was 
all fluff, they could never conviA me of it, 

MERCURY. 

Staff! what was the reafon then thoa never da* 
redd to prefent thyfelf, and anfwer the accufations l 

ALCIBIADES^ 

I would have delivered royfelf up to them had any 
thing elfe been in queftion; but as my life was 
concerned, I would not have trufted it to my own 
mother. 

MERCURY. 

"What a cowardly anfwer ! art thou not afhamcd 
to make it me ? thou who in thy moft tender infan- 
cy couldA venture thy life to the mercy of a brutal 
car- man, didft not dare to put thy life into the hands 
of the Judges, tofave thy honour in thy riper years, 
ah ! my friend, thoa muft have been confcious of 
guilt, 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yea do not conllder, that a child who is at play 
upon a road, and unwilling to break off his (port, to 
let a cart go pad, will do a thing out of fpite and 
ftubbomnefs that a man would never do from the dic- 
tates of reafbUi* but in ihort, you may fay what you 
pleafe, Ifear'd my envyers, and the folly of the peo- 
ple, who run into a holy madnefs, whenever any of 
your deities come in queflion. 

MERCURY. 

The exprefs language of a libertine ! I could lay 
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a wager that thon hadft ridiculed the myfleries of 
Eleufinian Geres, as for my figures, I make not the 
fmallefi doubt but thou wert the breaker of them. 

CHARON. 

I will by no means receive into my bark this ene» 
my of the gods^ this peft of mankind* 

ALCIBIADES. 

Thou mnft needs receive me: whither wouldft 
thou have me go then i 

CH A ROK. 

Back to the light, to torment all the livingyand to 
make (bme more noife upon earth* this here is the 
saanfion of filence and reft. 

ALCIBIADES* 

Ah ! pray let me not wander on theStygian banks^ 
like the dead deprived of burial, my foul was too 
great amongft men to receive fuch an indignity* but 
after all, fince I have had funeral honours, I can 
compel CSiaron to ferry me over, if I have lived ait 
ill life, the infernal judges will punifh me for it ; but 
ms foe this tefty old fellow, I (hall oblige him 

CHAR ON. 

Since thou takeft it in fb high a firain, I would 
know how thou wert buried ; for they t^lk very con** 
fiiledly about thy death, fome lay thou wert po" 
niarded in a curtezan's arms ; a glorious death for 
one Who afieds the great perfonage : others fay thoa 
wert homed, now till fuch timQ as the fa^ be clears 
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ed ap, I laugh at thy haught'meft^ and do aiT&re tfae% 
that thou (halt not enter my bark, 

ALCtBIADES* 

I (hall find no difficulty to relate my laft adveH- 
taft ; It ii not a little to toy honour^ and crowni a 
glorious life. Lyfander knowing what mifcbtef I had 
done the Lacedemonians by ferving my country in 
the fieldy and by negottatingfor it with the Pcrfians, 
refolved to require Pharnabazds to put me tp death, 
this Pharnabazus commanded upon the coafts of Afia 
in name of the great king« as f>r me, ttpon tedhg 
with what raflmefs the Athenian chiefs behaved, and 
that they would not fo much as hear lAy advice;. 
while their fleet lay in the river Egos near the Hel* 
lelpont) I foretold them their overthrow, which hap- 
pened ibon after ; and I retired to a place in Phry^ 
gia, which the Perfians had given me Co fiibGft «mi$ 
tiiere I lived content, out of conceit with fbrtsne, 
which had fo 6ft beguiled me ; and now thon^t of 
nothing bat enjoying myfeif, tl^curtezan Tlniaii- 
dra waa with me. Pharnabaaus, not daring to rcfbfe 
my death to the Lacedemonians, fent his brother 
Magnaeils to cut off my head, and born my body: 
but he and all hia Ferfians together durft not enter 
tiie houfe where I was $ they fet fire to it on bH fides, 
not one of them having the courage to come in and 
atuck me. as Toon as I perceived their dcfign^ I 
threw upon the flames all my dontfas, and M the 
houihold-Auff^even the very carpets^ that came next 



-to taod ) tbmi I vnpped my IfStrkmi m my dq^ 
and widi tbe right grtfpipg my naked rwar4> I ru0ic4 
out ofche hottfe through the mudfl: of my ^n«9ue«f 
without reedving the lea(l hmrm from the fire $ n^y 
fcarce did it finge my deaths, ail the barbarianf 
took to their heds the moment I appeared ; but as 
4faoy 4ed, they poored hack foci) a (howtr of d^rts 
ftfid affovs nppti me, that I fell tranaiKad* whea* 
ever they were gone off, Timandra eame a^d tpolp 
my body^ wrapt it up^ and gave itburial^ in the mod: 
Jioiiooraiilf OHUiiuir Ac could. 

M E H C U & Y. 

Was not this Timandra modier to the fiunouy 
curtezan of Corimh, whole nameivas Lais i 

AL CI B I AD B S. 

/ The fimse. now fnch Is the faiftory of my deitb 
and burial, have you any difficulty yet j^emaining ? 

CHARON. 

Yet ; a grQit one doubtlefs, which I defy thee to 
remove. 

ALCIBIA9ES. 

! Kamek; wefhailfee. 

C K A&pN. 

Thou hadft no way to (ave thyfelffrom the burn- 
lag but by fulfaingy like a defperado, through the 
midft of thine enemies ; and diou pretended that Ti* 
niandra, who lay buried in the ruins of that houfr, 
fii&rednot any harm, bcfides, I hear fareral gbofis 
fay, that neither the Lacedemomans nor the Perilans 

P2 



-were the caafe of thy de^th ; hnt aflure^that thoa badft 
fedoced a virgin of a very noUe faoufe, i^cotdingto 
thy laodaUe cuftom ; and that her brothers vefolviog 
to revenge the dilhononr^ caa(ed thee to be buried 
afive. 

ALCIBIA0E8* 

Be it as It will ; thon canfl: not d^tibc, even ac- 
cording to dits account^ but I have been buried like 
other dead perfons. 

CHARON. 

But thou haft not received die honours of barial, 
thou feekeft fubtileties« I fee plainly thoa haft beea 
ii dangerous^ (huffling fellow. 

ALCIBIADES* 

I was buried like other dead folks^ and that is fiif- 
ficient. wouldft thou have Timandra come and fetch 
thee my afhes^ or fend thee a certificate ? but if thov 
wilt ftili conteft the matter, I appeal to the three 
judges h^re below ; let me go over to plead mj canle 
before them. 

CH AROK. 

Right I thou wouldft have gained it, didft thoa 
gett over, what a crafty fellow here is ! 

MERCURY. 

The truth maft be owned, as I came along, I law 
the urn wherein the cnrtezan was faid to have pot 
her gallant's aihes. a man who had (b much the 
J^nack of enchanting the women could new want 
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inirial : he hsis had honours^ lamentations^ tears^ nifr* 
ny moie than he deferred. 

ALCIBIADES, 

I take inftniments that Mercury faw my afiies in 
an urn e h now I charge Charon at his peril to re- 
ceive me into his hark ; he has no longer any right to 
jefiife me. 

M E R C U R r» 

I pity him for having any thing to do with thee: 
wicked wretch^ thou haft heen a general incendiary ; 
ic was thou whodidft kindle that dreadftil war in all 
Xxreece ; thou art the caufe that the Athenians and 
Lacedemcmians have heen eight and twenty years in 
arms againft each other, hoth hy Tea and land. 

•ALCIBIADES. 

tt is not I who am the cauie ; you Ihould blame 
my uncle Pericles for it. 

M BRCVR Y. 

Pericles, it is true, commenced that fatal war, but 
it was by thy advice, doft thou not remember one 
day, that thou didft go and knock at his door I his 
fervants told thee he had not thne to fee thee, he- 
caufe he was engaged in the accounts he was to giVe 
in to the Athenians, of the adminiftration of the re- 
public's revenues, to which thou madeftanfwcrt in* 
ftead of thinking to give an account, he would d^ 
much better to think of Ibme expedient of never gi« 
vang any. the expedient with which thou didft: fur- 
aUhJum^ was^ to embroil affairs^ to kindle a war. 
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and to keep dK peopk in confiiikm* Perieks wiu ODT- 
rnpt enough to take thy aiilnce : ht kwdlcd a war, 
and peri(hed in it s thy cooatry hu almoft periihed 
Gkevile, haviJig theran loft its Ifterty. after diis 
seed we wonder if Afdieftrataa Cud^ that all Greece 
waasotabktoftipporttwoAlcibiadc^'^ TfiDoa,thr 
man-hater^ was no kfs pleafimt in his mekocboty, 
^Niien full of indignation againft the Athenians^ in 
whom he could peroriire no itmdaa of virtue, and 
meeting thee one day in Ifhe ftreety he fiduted theti 
ttid ga^cd thy l»and» &ying ^ Coaiage^^ny boy, pro- 
vsdedthott contsnaeto grow inavtbority, tboo wik 
loon bring vpondiefe folks all the nifieries they da- 
ferve. . 

ALCiatADEa. 

jMuft we be kept up with the fkyirnp of a melan- 
choly mad-man^ who hated all mankind ? 

M E R c V a T* 

We iKall leaiTe the oaekncboiy madman, bat the 
noon&l diou gavell Pcrides, was it not t tUef 'i 
caunfd? 

ALCiaiADES* 

Friend Meronry^ttdoesnotbdoogtotbeetotalk 
of chief; 'tis wcB known thatdioa haft long praAifid 
thetradei a Iharper god is not a very fit perfim to 
reprove men of dilhoneSy ki moneys-matters. 

M in CUft T. 
Gbafon> I conjure thee to ferry hfan over as &ft as 
thou eanft; for we fludi win nothing at hia band. 
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take care only ditt be do not oatwlt the three Judges^ 
and Pluto himlcif: warn them from me that he is a 
villain capable of raifing a general revolt among the 
dead, and of overtnming the moft peacefbl of all em- 
pires, the ponifhment he deferves, is to be debarred 
the fight of women, and to be doomed to eternal £• 
lence. he hadi too nmch abnfed his beauty and elo- 
quence ; he hath perverted thofe great gifts to the 
moft mifchievoas puipoles. 

c K A a O IT. 
I (hall give fuffident intimations againft him, and I 
&ncy he'll pafs his time bnt badly amongft the (hades, 
if he can have no nav^ity intrigues tocarry onwitk 
diem* 



DIO N YS I US, 
PYTHIAS 

A N 1> 

DAMON 

DIALOGUE XX. 

True virtue can love nothing but virtue^ 

|>IONYSIUS. 

YE Gods ! what prefents itfelf to my eyes ? *ti^ 
Pythias arriving here. 'tis Pythias himielf. 

— I could never have believed it. hah ! it is he : he is 
come to die^ and to redeem his friend. 

PYTHIAS. 

Yes ; it is I. I went away for no other end but to 
pay to the gods what I had vowed them ; to (ettle my 
fimily-aSairs according to the rales of juftice; and 
to bid fiirewel to my children^ in order to die with 
the more tranqoillity • 

D I O NT SI vs. 

Bat why doft thou return? how now! haft tboa 
no fear of death ? comeft thou to feek it like a defpe* 
rado^ a madman? 

PYTHIAS. 

Icome to fufier it^ though I have not deferved it ; 
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I cannot find in my heart to let my friend die in my 
ftead. 

DIONTSIUS* 

Hiott toveft him better than thyfelf then i %• 

PYTHIAS* 

No : I love him as myfelf ; but I think I ought to 
perifh rather than he, fince it was me thou didft in* 
trod to pat to death : it were not juft that he (hoald 
luffer, to deliver me from death, theponiihment thou 
preparedft for me. 

D lONT s lUS. 

But thou pretended to deferve death no more than 
he. 

PYTHIAS. 

It is trae, we are both equally innocent ; and 'tis 
no jufier to put me to death than him. 

D I o N Y s 1 u s. 

Why fayft thou then, that it were not Juft he 
ihould die inftead of thee ? 

PYTHIAS. 

It is equally unjuft in thee to pat Damon or me 
to death : but Pythias were unjuft did he let Damon 
fufter a death that the tyrant prepared only for Py* 
thias* 

OIO NTSI vs. 

Thou Cornell then on the day appointed, with no 
ether view than to fave a friend^s life by lofing thy 
own? 

Q. 
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I come, with regard to thee, to fuffer an a6l of iii* 
juftice, which is uftwl with tyrants 5 and, with re- 
gard to Damon, to do a {Hece of jaftice, by re&aiiig 
him from a danger which he mcorredoutof gencro* 
fitytOme* 

DIONT s t u s« 
And diott^ ENusoRy wort thou not A&aid, lay the 

tnitliiythaiFytibias iritould never jfetnrii, abd that thou 

ihouldllhave to pay for him. 

.DAMON* . 

; I Jifiew bttt tocf well that Pyduas would letuni 
^un^ally, and that he would be much more afraid 
to break his wbrd, than to tofc hif life : would to the 
giids that his Klatttinl and friends had.deuined hun 
by force ; fo he wosiU now be the comfort of good 
men, and I (hould have that of dyuig for him. 

E^fONYSItrS. 

What ! does life difpleafe thee ? 

DAMON.. 

¥es ; it difj^leafes.me whc^n I fee a tyrant. 

dl ON Y SI u 8. 

. WcHy d)OU fkslt fee him no more \ I'll have thee 
put to death immediately. 

P.Y TH i A S. 

pardon the timtport of a man who r^rats his dy* 
in^rfrieiid; but te«ieipbery thatit was me onlytboa 
devotedft to death : I come to fuffer it in order to 



reie&a my friend : rrfuie me not tUi conlQ)a|k)n i^ 
nylafthour. 

DION Y s I ua. 
I cannot bear two men^ whodefpiiie tbeir Uv^% 
undmj power. 

DAMON. 

Then thoQ canfl not bear virtue* 

D 1 o N Y 8 I a 8. 

No : I cannot bear that proud, difdainful vkiuf 
which defpifes life, which fears no punifhment, 
whidi is'infenfible to riches and pkafttres. 

DAMON. 

Howeirer, tboa fceft that it is not inlenlible to ha* 
nour, jufiice and friend(hip. 

DION Y s lys. • 

Guards, have Pythias away to e^cnttpn ; we ftall 
tot whether Damoa will continue to deipi^ my 
power.. 

DAMON* 

Pytlrits by returning to fubmtt htHifeirtp thy 
plearnre, has merited his Hfe at thy hand; aiMlI> by 
giving m3Kelf up to thy indignation for h'^, b^if^ 
provdcedtfaee; becontcnt^andptttmfito.deatbf 

PYTXIAS. 

No, no, Dionyfins ; remember that it was I alone 
tffaodifpleafedthee: Damon could not-— ^ 

DI ON Y sius. 

Alas ! what do I fee ? where am I ? how unfor- 

<i2 
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tanate am I, and hovworthy to be fo ! no, I haw 
hitherto known nothing ; I have paiTed my life in 
darknefs and error : all my power avails roe nothing 
towards making myfelf beloved : I cannot boaft of 
having acquired in upwards of thirty years tyranny, 
one fingle friend upon earth : thefe two men in a 
private condition,, love each other tenderly, confide 
in each otiier without re(erve, are happy in mutual 
love, and willing to die for each other* 

F Y T H I A 8. 

How fhould you have friends, you who never 
loved any body? had you loved men, they would 
love you : you have feared them, they fear you, they 
hate you. 

n I ON Y s I V s* 

2>amon, Pythias, deign to admit me between yon, 
to be the third friend of fo perfect a ibciety : I give 
you your lives, and will load you with riches. 

DAMON. 

We Hand in no need of thy riches ; aiid as for thy 
Inendfhip, we cannot'accept it, until thou be good 
and juft ; till that time thou canft have only tremb* 
ling (laves, andlbrdid flatterers, thou muft be vir* 
tuous, beneficent, fbciable, fufccptible of friendfliip, 
ready to hear the truth, and muft' know how to live 
in a fort of equality with true friends^ in order tqbQ 
beloved by firee men. 
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DIALOGUE XXr. 

In afoverelgn^ it Is not the man ought to reign, but the 
laws. 

DION. 

O Wonderful inan, I have lohg defiitd to fie 
thee ; I know that Syracnfe once owed to thee 

her liberty. 

G BL O. 

And I kn6w that thou faadft not the ienfe to r^ 
Acre it her. thou didft fet ont pretty well againft the 
tyrant, tho^ he was thy farother*in-law ; but afters- 
wards, pride, foftnefs, and fufpicion, the vices of a 
tyrant, corrupted thy manners by degrees ; and lb 
thy own very people made away with thee* 

DION. 

Can any man govern a commonwealth, ^ifhout 
being expofed to treachery and envy \ 

GBLO. 

Yes, doobtlefs, and I am a flibing proof of it. I 
Vas no Syraoiliin ; tho' a fiianger, they fought me 
to be king; they ipade me accept the diadem ; 1 wore 
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it with miUnefs and modertdon^ £> nmch fer the 
happinefs of the peopk, dial my name is (BIl beloved 
and revered by the ddzens. ahho' my ftmity, who 
leignedafterme, diflumoofedmebythdriaGcs, yet 
were they borne widi fer my (ake. after this inftance 
it moft be owned, that a man may oommandy witb- 

ont getdng bimfelf ha)ed* bnt th<ia neodft not pre- 
tend to conceal diy fruits from me ; prolperity had 
made thee forget the philofophy of thy fiioid Plato. 

Dion. 

Ah! how is it poflMe to be a philofopher, when 
one is foverdgn kMrdand maflsTiand has paffions on- 
ttftrained by any ftar i 

GBLO, 

I confefs I pity men who govern others ; that 
fiteat piower of doing evl is a dnssdfiilpbSbo. but 
ttfier ally I was a man-lihe thyfidf, and yet lived in 
the roysl anthoritly'to an cjLliunc old age^ without 
^bofing my power. 

DION. 

I dill ittfift, that ^ds eafy to be a philoibpher in a 
private fladon ; but when one is above every thing—* 

OKL OH. 

'Tis when a man finds hfanltlf above every diing 
that he l»s moft need of philofophy both for his 
own fihe^ aod that of others whom he is to govern, 
then ht fiioQldbedoubly wilt, and inwaidly, by h!^ 
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reafeii) 6mka fomtt vltkb^toowt no co^treU beta 

DION. 

But I had (een the eU«r Dtonyfiniy my father^tn* 
kw, end hisditys peaceaUjiatlietyraBnyi^id I 
imagiQed I had joft to do finttmi* 

Arc thOQ not ftnfiUc that il^ jbadft (at oot like 
an honcft aun^ wbd de^ mi t^vt fibarty m hia 
country ? hot didft thon exped people w^Uid faflStr 
thee in the tyranny, it^bea they confided in thee for 
no other end hut la order to pall down the tynnt. 
*tis a chance if ^cked men efcape the dangers thai 
farround them ; tho' jodpod they are fufficiently pa« 
nUhed:hy the n<tcflity iwder.vbich they find them- 
felveaof faafdlagi«ain(lc|lore.4adtard$| byOcddtng 
homan Uood^ by byiof rtpobliit iUblatt. they hkre 
oot a momeot'a reft ot 1ecikrity$ they om ntvev 
tafte either the pleafure of virtoe, or the fwceta of 
friendfliipy confidence, or a good reputation, but 
thou who waft ihe hope of good men> who promifedft 
▼irtnes without allay, who badft propofed to intro^ 
duce the lepdhHc of Piato^ didft begin to llite like a 
tyrant, and then think to be&ffefcd to Uve ! , 

1 out. 
Well, Hiraa I to return lo the worU, men flioabl 
govern tbefufehreft for me ; I wooU rather go wai 
hide nqrfelf in fome defert ifland, dum take theeharge 
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of govemiog a commoawetldi. if a man is ynuked, 
he has every thing to fear ; if he is good, he has too 
much to faffer. 

GE L o. 
Good kings » 'tis true, have abundance of things 
to fufier ; but they enjoy an inward tranquillity and 
a pure pleafure which tyrants are all their lives 
ftrangcrs to. doft thou know the (etret of reigning 
thus ? thou ihouldll know it, for thou haft oft heard 
Plato tell it. 

DION. 

Tell it me agaiD, pray, for good fortune has made 
me forget it. 

G EL o. 
The mail mud not reign, he mud content himfelf 
with making the laws reign, if he takes the royalty 
to himfelf, he fpoils it, and proves his own ruin, he 
ought to exerciie it only for the maintenance of the 
bws, and the good of the people. 

DION. 

That is very eafy find, but very hard tos^o. 

GB L o. 
Hard, it is true, but notimpolEble. he who fpeaks 
to thee, did as he tells thee. I never fought authori- 
ty, it came and fought me. I (eared it, I knew all its 
troubles ; I accepted it folely for the good of men : 
/I never made them feel I was mafler; I only made 
them fenfible that both they and I ought to yield to 
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teafoD and jnft'Mc. an faonoored'old age, a. death 
^hich put all Sicily in moumiogi a QyotleTt and im* 
mortal reputation, a vlrtde rewarded here below 
with the blifs of the Elyfian fields ; thefe be the fruits 
of that philofophy folong prefervedoa the throne. 

DION. 

Alas ! Iknewall thon telleft me, and I intended 
to do as machi but I <fid not difirnft my paffions^and 
they have undone me. may I beg thy permiiEon ne« 
ver to leave thee more. 

G &L o* 

No; thon canft not be admitted amongft thofe 
happy (bnls who have governed well. adien» 
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PLATO 



AND 



D lO N YS I U S 

THE TYRANT. 

DIALOGUE XXII. 

jfprinet cm find true happlnefs mdfetwrity m vibere 
but in the hoe ofbUfubjeSi. 



H 



DI0NTSIU8. 

AH ! good-morrow, Plato ; thou art the very 
fame I faw thee in Sicily. 

PLATO. 

As for thee, thou art far from being fo brilliant 
here as upon thy throne. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Thou waft but a chimerical philofopher ; thy re- 
public was only a pleafant dream. 

PLATO. 

Thy tyranny hath proved no more folid than my 
republic j it is fallen to the ground. 

DIONYSIUS. 

It was thy friend Dion that betrayed me. 

PLATO. 

It was thou that betrayedd thyfidf : whena maa 
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inakes limSif Httd, he hath every tbiQg to fear^ 

DIONYtlUS, 

Bat then what trouhle does it coft to make one's 
felf beloved ? one muft pkafe. others, is it not bet« 
ter to pleafe one's felfy at the risk of being hated i 

PLATO. 

"When t nan makes himfelf hatedi to gratify his 
paffioBSy he hath as many enemies as fabje^s^ he is 
never a moment in lafety. tell me now the truth^ 
didfi thou fleep in peace ? 

DIOKYSIUS. 

No ; I confefs I did not ; but that was becainfe I 
liad not put peopk enough to deaA. 

p I. A T o. 

Ah ! doft thou not fee that the death of fome drew 
upon thee the hatred of others ? that thofe who be* 
held their ndghbours maflkcred; expected to peri(h 
in their turn, and had no way to fave themfelves bu( 
by getting beforehand with thee ? you mud either 
kill on till there is not a citizen Icft^ or abate the ri« 
gonr of punidiments, be^re ypucai^ be beloveds 
when the people love you, you have no more occa- 
lion for guards ; you are in the midft of your people;^ 
ta a fiither, who fears nothingi in the midft of his 
own children. 

DXONTSIUS. 

I remember thpu didfl urge all thofe arguments 
with me, when I was upon the point of quitting the 
tyianny^ in order to commence thy difciple ; but a 

R2 
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flatterer aune Ui fheimy lad prtvettteii me« Aiem 
mv& allovi that it it vary haid to renounce ibve- 

P L A TO. 

Had it not been better to have quitted it volontnrilj 
in order to become a^iiofopher, than to have been 
(hamefbHy difpofleded of it, in oniercogoaBdcam 
a living at Corinth by tiie trade of fcbool^inafiBr ? 

DIONTSIU8* 

Bat I did not forefee that I fliouid be tstpeikd. 

■ PLATO. 

Ah ! how conldft thou hap6 to ocmtfamc onfler 
in a pkce where thon hadftlaki cfery l^ody mder a 
neceffity of raining ^ee^ in order to efcape diy 
cruelty i 

mONYStUS* 

I Di^s in hopes they wodd never dare to attack 

ime. 

Plato. 
Vtfhsn men riilc more by letting you live dm fay 
attacking you, there will always bt ibund feme id 
dare it. your own guards have no way pf fccanag 
tfadr lives, but by robbing you of yDors, bit fped^ 
!ngenuouiiy,didft thon not live witk graannr ooair 
fort in poverty at Corinth, than in all thy (pkttdor 
at Syracule i 

|>tONTSlt7S. 

I did, *t!8 true, at CoHntti dve Sohoofaoifter ale 
tnd 0ept well enough ; the tymnt at Sfn^^b hsd 
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continnal fears and iDifgtviogs ; he moft always be 
murdering of fome-body, robbing the treafures^ 
making of conqnefts : pleafures were no longer plea* 
furtSy th^ were grown quite inlipid to me^ and yet 
hurried me on too violently, but tell me, philoib- 
pher, in thy turn, didft thou think thyfelf very nn- 
happy, when I caufed thee to be fbld i 

PLATO. 

I enjoyed m flavery the (kme peace that thou didft- 
tafte at Corinth ; with this diferencei that I had the 
happinefs of fulitring for virtue trough the injallice 
of the tyrant ; and thou wert the tyrant, fliiunefu)1y 
difpoflefled of his tyranny, 

niOMTsitrs* 

Away; 2 gam nothing by dilputiag with thaes 
if ever I tttnrtt to the wotfd, I (hall make choice of 
a private ftation, or elie I (hall make myielf beloved 
by the people I govern. 



P L A TO 

AND 

ARISTOTLE. 

DIALOGUE XXni. 

A crlticifm ofArtjiotlis pbihfophy : the folidity of the 
eternal ideas of Plato, 

ARISTOTLE. 

HAV£ you forgot your old difciple? do not 
you knovir vat now ? 

PLATO* 

How can I know: you for my difciple ? you never 
meant but to. appear mailer of all the philofophers^ 
and to make all that went before you fink into ob* 
livioa. 

ARISTOTI^E. 

That was becaufe I faid original things, and ex* 
plained them in the deareft manner. I did not af- 
fume the poetical (liley in queft of the fubiime; I did 
not fall into unintelligible fullian ; Idid not give in- 
to eternal ideas. 

PLATO. 

Every thing you faid was borrowed from the 
books you endeavoured to fupprefs. you (poke, I 
grant it^ in a clear, precife, pure manner, but dry, 
and incapable of conveying the fublimity of divine 
troths, as for eternal ideas, you may laugh at then 
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as mnch as y6a pleafe ; but withont them you can 
eftablifli no certain truths, how is it po/Iible to affirm 
or deny one thing of another,- unlefs there be un- 
changeable ideas of thofe two things ? what is reafbn 
hot our ideas ? did our ideas change, reafon would 
be alfo changing, to • day the whole would be greater 
than the part ; to-morrow the fafliion would be gone^ 
and the part would be greater than the whole, thofe 
eternal ideas, which you would turn into ridicules- 
are therefore nothing but the firft principles of rea* 
ion, which remain always the fame, fo hr are we 
from being able to judge of thofe firft truths, that it 
is they that judge us, and corredk us when we err. if 
I fay an extravagant things other, men immediately 
]aagh it, and I am afliamed of it* the cafe is, my rea- 
fon^ and that of my neighbours, is a rule above me^ 
which comes and fets me right whether I will or no ; 
as a juft rule would corred a line I had drawn croo- 
ked, for want of trading it up to the .ideas which are 
tbefirftand £mple notions of every thing* you had 
not ftable enough principles, and fo did but grope in 
the dark. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Is there any thing clearer than my moral fyftem i 

; P L A T O. 

It is dear, it is excellent, I own. your logic is 
fubde, methodical, exadt, ingenious, but your phy«« 
lies are nothing but an heap of abftradled terms and 
Vague namcS| calculated to accullom men's minds to 
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reft fadffied with words^ and to tbink they nndcr^ 
fiand what they do not usderftand. on tMs oc- 
Gflfion yov voaU have greatly needed dear kkas^ 
in order to have avoided iliat nninkeHigibie fo- 
ftkw wtili vvhich you reproach others, an igno^ 
nmt man of fimfe own» honeftly that he does not 
koov inhat is firft matter, one of yonr cUfcipkt 
tiunks he tells wonders^ when he fays, that it is 
neither what, nor which^norhowmnch, nor any of 
the pn^pertiesy whecthy being is determkiied* with 
diis jargon a man fancies hirafelf a great pfayofo- 
pher, and de^es the vtdgar herd, the £piciireaBS 
that came after yon reafottedaiore fenfibly than yon 
upon nodon, and the figures of thecorpufides^Di^iich 
form by their aflembhiges aK the compounds ve &e; 
at kaft, their iy ftem of plvffics explains many thii^ 
whh a fort of probabiK^. it is tme tliey never traodi 
back the idea and natare of diofe corpnlcks. they 
fiippofe dways, without prooi^ ndes ready made, 
and without knowing by whom ; then they cbaw 
from them , as well as they can^ the compofitioa of ail 
fenfible nature, this philofophy in its principle* is a 
mere fidtion, 'tis true > but after all, it is of nfe to the 
underftandhig of a great many things in nature, your 
phyiics teach nothing but words; they are not a fyf- 
fem of phitofbphy, they are only an odd, out of thcway 
hoguage. Tirefias threatens yon, that one day Aere 
ihall come other philofephers who fhall di^oflela you 
of theishoob^ where yoa (hall long have reigacd. 
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«ad y^ Audi pnlt down your repntatioii from itt 
towering height, 

I Wftf wiUmg to conceal my principles, and this 
tnadc me wrap np my phyfics fo myfterionfly. 

PLATO. 

And (b well have yon fneceeded that no-body 
andeiAMids yon, or at kaft if yon are undeiftood, 
3^ AM found to fiiy nothmg. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I conld not inveftig^te all troths, nor make all ex* 
penments* 

PLATO. 

No man could have done it (b conveniently : you 
had at your command the authority and money of 
Alexander; had I enjoyed the fame advantages, I 
would have made noble difcoveries. 

ARISTOTLS. 

"Why did you not indulge Dionyfins the tyrant 
in order to procure the fame benefit ? 

PLATO. 

Becanle I was neither a courtier nor a flatterer : 
but did not you who thought that princes fliould 
be indulged, lo(e the good graces of your di(ciple by 
your too ambitious enterpriles ? 

ARISTOTLE. 

Alas! 'tis but too true! even here below, if he 
fometimes calls to mind the days of his confidence 
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in me^ he at other times fcorns to know vb^, and 
looks askew upon me. 

PLATO. 

That isy becaufe he hath not foond in your con* 
iviCt the pure morality of your writings, fay the truth 
now^ you did not in the leafi referable your hero. 

ARISTOTLE. 

And did not you preach up the contempt of all 
earthly and traniitory things, when at the fiune time 
yon lived in a magnificent manner ? 

PLATO. 

I own it ; but I was a confiderable man in my 
country ; I lived in it with moderation and honour, 
^thout authority or ambition, I made myfelf re- 
vered by the Greeks, the Sugyrite that would em- 
broil every thing in the kingdom of hisdifciple, is a 
charader which la (bund phifefophy muft be very 
odious. 



ALE XAN DER 



AND 



ARISTOTLE. 



DIALOGUE XXIV. 

Hov) grfiat foever he the natural qualities of a young 
prince, he hath every thing to fear, if he do not put 
away flatterers, and accuftom himfelf betimes torefifl 

' his paffions, and to love thofe who have the courage 
to tell him the truth. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I AM overjoyed to fee mydifciple. what glory is it 
for me to have edacated the conqueror of A(ia I 

ALEXANDER* 

My dear Artftotle, I behold thee again with plea- 
Cure : I had not feen thee firom the time I left Mace- 
don ; but I never forgot thee during my conqueftsy 
t)ioa well kno^eft. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Doft thou remember thy youth which wa« ib ami- 
able? 

ALEXANDER. 

Yes ; methinks I am flill at Pella, or at Pydna ( 
and that thou comeft from Stagyra to teach me phir 
lofophy* 

$2 
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ARIStOTtS. 

But thou hadft Ibmewhat neglected my precepts^ 
when too great profperity intoxicated thy mind. 

ALEXANDER. 

I own it. tboa uTell knoweCb me to be fin«ere: 
now that I am no mbre than the ftade of Alexander^ 
I acknowledge that Alexander was too proud and 
haughty for a mortal. 

ARISTOTLE* 

Thou didft not take my hero for tlu^ model* 

ALEXANDER. -4 

I was not fool enough, tby hero is a mere pe* 
dant ; he has nothing either troe or natural la him s 
he is afieded^ and overftrained in every thing. • 

AHlSTOtl^E. 

Btut waft not thou extra vagam in tbjF ti^lfin f 
to weep, on being told there wtre feveral worldf , 
that thou hadft not .yet fiibdtiied one of them ; to o- 
ver-^n'immcnfe kingdoms in order to reAore them 
to their "kin^s^ when thou hadft vanqoifliied them ; 
to rav^e the univerie in order to be talked of $ ta 
rufh fingle upon the ramparts of an enemy's town ;' 
to defire to pa(s for a deity t thou ar^ more extra* 
vagant than my hero. 

ALEXANPSR. 

So it (eems I am come to thy fchool again ! thoa 
telleft me my odious tnithis^ as if we were itiU at Bel- 
la, it would not have been over-iafe to biive talked . 
fo freely to me on £uph|^tes' banks : but on the 



banks ofStyx^ onehcas«^ omfer. more patiently, tell 
metheni hot^fk AiS&iS^^^bxAmbo kooweft every 
thingy how comes it to pafs that certa&i ptinc^-aie 
fb promifing in- theii^ infimcy> .and that they after- 
vards'fof^get: sil ftrgodd huddixn c&ey BavrkiHted^ 
when it (hould ble their hufiada tofrnttbom inpha^tico? 
to what tpurpofe, is it, that 'm !thar; yocrth they fpeak 
like parrots, to apprbvle evei^ ^^nng that it .goo8^ 
fince reafon, which ihoMy^cm in them with age^ 
feems t6 fly Ms^ as (bon as diey ehtdr npdii kfflurs ? 

ARISTOTLE. . . 

Indeed, thon waft wonderfid in thy youth : thpii 
didft emerlaio with |)olitetaefB, the anbalEdo^athat 
came to Philip's court, thou didft lotdlefirnibg,.tbon 
didft read the poets, thon wiftofaarmed with Homer, 
thy heart filed at the recital of tfaeivirtves^aml^eat 
actions of cheheroea; wheh'thon took'fiThebei^ 
thou hadft regard to the honfe of Piadar ; afieHrardp 
upon ent&ring:iA{fia,'thon didft vifit th^ tomb'oftA^ 
chilles, as dfo tiieruBhs of IVby. lail.tfais fpdakrm 
difpoCtion humane, and capable of noble fentimetita* 
that fine difpofitionwasrife-vifiUe, when thou trud 
tedft thy Itfe'^ Philip's phyfieiair; botabo^eall, 
in thy (b nobly treadhotg theAflttly «f .Darioa^ |hat 
that king on fats detfthrhed coniclled. Idnife^ imdeir 
his misfi>rtune with the thoughia dttt (hen, w*Qiddft 
be a fiither to his fiunily* fuch were the effeds of 
philofophy, and of thy fine difpofition. bnt the td^ 
X dare not (peak. 
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ALEXANDER. 

Say on, (ay on, dear Ariftode, thoo now haft no 
metforestokeep. 

ARISTOTLE. 

That vain-glory, tbofe foftnefles, thofe fnfpici- 
ons, thofe cruelties, thofe fits of paffion, thofe furi- 
.ous fallies upon thy friends^ that credulity to (ervile 
.flatterers who impioufly called thee a god. 

ALEXANDER. 

Ah 1 thou fayft true. I wKh I had died after van- 
qmihing Darius 1 

ARISTOTLE. 

AVhat ! thou mfheft thou hadft not fuhdued the 
red of the £a(l ? 

ALEXANDER. 

hek glory accrues to roe from that conqueft than 
iharoe from having yielded to my profperity, and for* 
£Ot the human condition, but tell me, pray, how it 
comes to pafs, that we are fo wife in the in&nt-ftate, 
and fo little reafonable when it were time to be moft 
hi 

ARISTOTLE. 

The matter is, in youth we are infiruded, exci* 
ted^ correded by good men ; afterwards we give our- 
felves up to thrte (brts of enemies, prefomptioa, our 
paiEons, and flatterers. 



ALEXANDER 

AND 

C L I T U S. 



DIALOGUE XXV. 

7bc fatal delicacy of the great, who cannot Juffer their 
truefervants, when they would make them acqumnted 
with their failiftgs. 

C L I T U S« 

SAVE thee, mighty monarch! how long haft 
thou heen come down upon thefe gloomy, 
banks? 

ALEXANDER. 

Ah ! Ciitus^ be gone ; I cannot fupport the iGght 
of thee^ for it reproaches me with my faalt. 

C L I TU S. 

Tis the will of Pinto that I abide ever before thine 
eyes, to punifli thy having unjnftly killed me. I am 
forry for it, for I ftill love thee, nocwithfianding 
what thott haft done to me ; bat I never can leave 
thee more. 

ALEXANDER. 

O cruel company ! eternally to behold a perfen 
who revives the memory of wluft one was ib much 
afliamed of committing. 

c LIT as. 

J do eafily look upon my marderer : why canft 
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not thou look upon a perfon whom thon haft put to 
death ? I perceive the great are more delicate than 
other men; the^ chule to (ee none hut fuch as are 
plea&d with ^em, flatter then^ and pretend to ad* 
mire them, it is no longer time to be delicate when, 
upon the Stygian (hore: thou (houldft have laid afide 
that delicacy^ when thon laidft afide the lungly gran- 
deur, t^ou haft nothing to beftow here^ (b here thon 
Wilt find no flatterers. 

ALEXANDER. 

Ah ! what mifery ^ upon earth I was a god ; here 
I am Imt a ghoft^ and unmercifully upbraided with 
nQrfan)|s. 

CL I T u s. 
Why didft thou then commit Asm ? 

ALEXANDER. 

When I killed thee^ I had drunk toe much. 

CL 1 T u s. 

A fine excufe truly for a hero, nay, a god! he 
^0 ought to have beta reafonable enough to go- 
f?ra the whole world, loft all his reafbn through 
dnmkennefs, and made himfelf like a wildbeaft. but 
be honeft and own the truth ; thou wert yet more 
intoxicated with pride and paffion than with wine : 
ihoQ cpaldft not b»>Qk my condemning thy vanity 
wMch pnMupted thee to receive divine honours, and 
to forget the (ervices that had been done thee. an« 
Iwerffle^ I am no longer afraid of thy killing me. 
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ALEXANDER. 

O crod gods! why cannot I be revenged of you! 
but alas ! I cannot even take vengeance on this (hade 
of Clitui^ which cones thus brutally to infult me. 

CL I TU s. 

Thou art as choleric and fiery as thou wert a- 
mongft the living, but no one fears thee here ; for 
stiy part, thou moved my pity. 

ALEXANDER. 

"What ! the great Alexander move the pity of a 
vile (lave like Clitus 1 ah I why cannot I kill him or 
snyfelf. 

CLITUS. 

Thou canft no more do either ; ghofis do not die. 
behold thou art now immortal^ but in another man- 
ner than thou pretend^ft. thou muft even refolve to 
be but a (hade like myfelf. And like the loweft of men* 
thou wilt here find no more provinces to ravage^ 
nor kings to tread under thy feet ; no more palaces 
to burn in thy dmnkennefs, no more ridiculous (to* 
ries to boatl thee the fon of Jove. 

ALEXANDER. 

Thou treat'ft me as a paltry wretch. 

CLITUS. 

No ; J acknowledge thee a great conqueror, of a 
fublime genius ; but fpoiled by too vaft fuccedes. 
does telling truth with affeAion offend thee? if it 
does, return to the earth, and (eek thy flatterers. 

T 
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ALEXANDSR. 

' What then fli^ll all my glory avail me, if Cfito* 
himfelf do Bdt fpare me ? 

CLITXJS. 

It was thy paflion fhat fuHied thy glory amongff 
the living, would'ft thon prcfcrvc it pure in the in- 
fernal fiiadcs, thou muft he modeft with ghofts that 
have nothing to lofe or to gain with thee. 

ALEXANDER. 

But thou faidft that thou didft love me. 

c L I T u s. 
Yes, I love thy perfon, tut not thy failings, 

ALEXANDER. 

If thou loveff me, fpare me. 

c L I T ly s. 
. lEtecaufe I love thee, I will not fpa^e thee, when 
thou appearcdft fochafte before the wife and daugh- 
ter of Dtfrius, when thoo fh«\«dft fo much generoi 
fity to that vanqwfhM prince, thou didft deferve 
great praift8,and I beftowed them on thee, but af- 
terwards profperity made ^lec gn^w cardtfs even of 
thy own glory. 
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AND 



DIOGENES 



D 



DIALOGUE XXVI. 
Flattery is ths bane of princes. 

DIOGENES. 

|0 not I fee Alexander amongft the de||d f 

ALEXANDER. 

Thon art not miftaken^ Diogenes. 

DIOGSNE9^ 

How ? do gods die i 

ALEXANDER* 

No ; but men do, who are by nature mortal. 

DIOGENES. 

But doft thou think thyfelf a m^re man \ 

ale;^and£r. 
What other thou^t could I have of myfelf \ 

DIOGENES. 

Thou art grown wondrous modeft fince thy deaths 
nothing had been wanting to thy glory, Alexander^ 
faadfi thou been as much fp in thy lifetime. 

ALEXANDER. 

Wherein^ pray^ did I fo far forget myiielf ? 

DIOGENES. 

Dofi ^on ask ; thon who, not content with being 
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fon to a great king that had made himfelf mafter of 
Greece, didft arrogate a defcent from Jupiter ? thy 
Haves made their court to thee, by telling thee, that 
a ferpeqt had infolded Olympias, thou wouldfl rather 
have that monfler to thy father, becaufe that tickled 
thy vanity more, ihs^n tp be 4efcen4ed from a long 
race of Macedonian kings ; becaufe thou foundft no- 
thing in fuch birth fuperior to humanity, didfl thoa 
not fuifer the bafe and fhameful flattery of the prief- 
tefs of Jupiter-Ammon, when (he anfwered, that 
thou didft blafpheme in fuppofing that thy father 
could have murderers, thou wert wiie enough to im* 
prove her falutary hint, and didfi carefully avoid fal- 
ling again into the like impiety, too weak a man to 
fupport the talents thou hadfl received from helaven ! 

ALEXANDER. 

Doft thou &ncy, Diogenes, that I was fool enough 
to give faith to all thofe fables ? 

DIOGENES. 

Why then didit thou authorife them ? 

ALEXANDER. 

• Becaufe they authorifed me : I defpifed them, and 
yet made ufe of them, becaufe they gave me an abfo? 
lute power over men . thofe who would have but little, 
regarded Philip's fon, trembled before the fon of 
Jove, there }s a neceflity of deceiving the people : 
truth has no weight with them ; falihood is almighty 
upon their minds, that lingle re%0|ife pf the pricl^efs 
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which thou mention'fl with derifioo^ did more to pro- 
mote my conquefts than all my courage and contri- 
vance, one muft learn to knowmen^ adapt one's felf 
tp chem^ find lead them in the paths in which they 
are capable of walking. 

DIOGENES. 

Men of the charader thon delbibeft> are worthy 
of contempt, as well as the error they are (laves to ; 
in order tobeefteemed by fo defpicable people, thou 
hadft recoorfe to 6Uhood, which rendered thee more 
unworthy than any ^f ihexp. 



DI OGENE S 

AND THE ELliER 

D I O N YS lUS 

DIALOGUE :xxyn.> 

A prince wlw makes his hafpinefs mdgkry to cmsfift h 
gratifying bif feufual (fpetites msd pafions^ can h 
iufpy neither in this vforldt nor in tif next, 

DIOHTSIT78. 

I AM overjoyed to fee a man of thy reputation ; 
Akxander has been telling me of th^ finoe he 
came down to thefe regions. 

DIOGENES. 

For my part, I had heard but too much of thee 
upon earth ; thou there madeft (uch noife as do tor* 
rents which carry univeHal devaftation along with 
them. 

DIONYSIITS. 

Is it true diat thou wert happy in thy tub f 

DIOGENES. 

One certain fign that I was happy in it is, that I 
never fought any thing further, and that I defpiled 
even the offers of the young Macedonian thou (peak.- 
eft of. but is it not true that thou wert not happy in 
poflefEng Syracufe and Sicily, fince thou didft alio 
want to enter by Rhegium into the heart of Italy i 
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DIONTSIUS. 

Thy noderation was nodung bat vanity ami an 
aA^tioa of yirtue. 

DIOGENSS. 

Thine ambition was nothing But folly, and a fa* 
juras'prjde, that eoold do jpatd^ neithei^'odiersi 
tiortod^iHf. 

niONYSIUS* 

Thott talked very bokHy* 

And doft thon ftiH unaginethyfelf the tyrant ? 

Diomrfiir^. 

Aks! lambtittoolen^kiltatlatiftfQnomol^.tt 
iield ^fae SyraciifiiBs^ at many ^ dme I hav» boaftad^ 
•in adamantine' cfaaint i bot the fdflari'Of the mz^ 
ward deftiniff Gttt thofe ^inins^ togoihir 'lirich tfad 
thread of toy dayt. 

oioeBKtit^ 

I hebtlM«figh| 4ind am c6n^tneed thou didfi alio 
figh in the midft of thy glory, for my part, I never 
fighed in my tnb, and have no occafion to figh here 
bekniF; -fer when^I.died, 1 bft no eftate worth the 
regretting, poor tyrant! how much haft thou ioft 
by bdng (o rich | and how much hath Diogenes 
'gUiifed^by yofleffing nothing I 

DlONTSlva. 

All the pleafare» came in Crowds to attend me : 
<iny mnfic ^as admirable ; I had "a* tuquifitr table. 
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flaves without nnmber, the richeft perfumes, furni- 
:tnre of gold and filver, piAures, (UtneSy (hews oTall 
kinds, men of ^t to entertain and praile me, and 
armies to vanquifh my enemies; 

DIOGENES. 

And over and above all that, fufpictons, alarms, 
and mad fits, which prevented thy enjofying fo many 
bleffings. 

DIONTSIUS. 

I own it ; but how coaM one live in a tub i 

DIOGENES. 

Ah ! who hindered thee to live peaceably like a 
good man, in thy oWn houfe, like other pebpk, and 

,to embrace a fweet philofophy ? but is it tme, thstt 
thou didft always fancy, in the mldft of thy plea* 

•fares, that thou faweft a fword hanging over thy 
head? 

DIONYSIUS. 

Let us talk no more of it : thou mcaneft to in- 
fuhme. 

DIOGENES* 

Wilt thou fufier one other qaeftio^ as homers 
the former i 

DIONTSItrs. 

I mud needs fuficr it ; I have now no threaia to 
deter thee ; I am here efiedually dilarmed. 

DIOGENES. 

'Wheibcr or no didft thou promiierewai'ds to all 
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who Aould invent new ploafitres I 'mbbjs ^Statng/i 
rage of volaptnonihers ! O how greatly hadA thou 
mif- reckoned ! firft to turn thy country upCde down, 
in order to be happy, and then to he ib mi&rahle^ 
and infuch craving want ofpleafnres ! 

PI0NYSIUS« 

I was ohiiged to endeavour tq get new ones in* 
vented, as all ordinary pleafures were grown old to 
Ji2e« 

DIOGENES. 

All nature then did not fuffice thee! what was 
there that could quiet th;^ raging palfipns? could 
new pleafures have cured thy mifgivings, and Med 
the remorfe of thy crimes ? 

DIONYSIUS. 

« 

No : but the fick do what they can to find relief 
from their ails, they try new methods of cure, and 
new meats to create an appetite. 

DIOGENES. 

So thine was at once cloyed and craving: cloyed 
of every thmg thou hadft, and craving of every thing 
thou couldft not have, a fine fitnation truly, and this 
it was thou tookft fo much pains to acquire and pre- 
ierve. an excellent receit for making a man happy ! 
it wel] becomes thee to laugh at my tub, where a lit- 
tle water, a little bread, and a little fun rendered me 
content, when one knows how to relifli thole fimple 
pleafures of pure nature, they never pall by the ufing, 
and one never wants them, but when a mandefpifes 

u ■ 
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them, be he never fo rich and powerful^ he wants 
every thing ; for he can enjoy nothing. 

DIONYSIUS. 

TheTe truths thou teil'ft afflid me ; they make rae 
think of my Ton, whom I left tyrant behind me : he 
were happier, had I left him a poor tradefmani in- 
ured to moderation j and bred in thefchool of adver- 
iity; at lead he would have fome true pleafures, 
which nature does by no means deny to middle fta» 
tions. 

DIOGENES. 

To reftore his appetite, he fhoold be made to &&y 
and to prevent his loathing his gilded palace ; he 
(hould be fent to occupy my tubj which has flood 
empty iince my death. 

DIONYSIUS. 

Nor will he even know how to maintain himfelf 
in that power, which I was at fuch pains to procure 
for him. 

DIOGENES. 

Oh ! what wouldft thou have a man to know, who 
js born in too great profperity, and brought up in 
fofthefs ? fcarce does he know how to take pleafure 
when it comes to his hand, every body mud be pla- 
gued to divert biflf . 



P Y R R H O 

AND HIS 

NEIGHBOUR. 

DIALOGUE XXVIII. 

Thefalfenefs and abjurdlty ofPyrrhmfm, 

NEIGHBOUR. 

y^^ Ood-tnorrowy Pyrrho. they lay you have got 
^^ a great many difciples> and that yoar fchool 
has gained a high reputation : will yon be pleafed to 
receive and inftrudl roe ? 

PYRRHO. 

I will^ methinks. 

NEiGHBOUR. 

Why do yon add, methlnks ? do you not know 
wbat you will ? if you do not know it^ who (hould 
know it for you ? and what do you know tben^ you 
who pafi for lb knowing a roan ? 

PYRRHO. 

I ! I know nodung. 

N6IOHBOUR. 

What do people learn then by hearing you i 

PYRRHO* 

Nothing at all. 

NEIGHBOUR^ 

why thendo they bear you i 

Ua 
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PYRRHO. 

To be convinced of their ignorance., is h not 
knowing a great deal, to know that they know no* 

thiilg. 

KEIGHBOUR. 

No indeed is not it. the inofl: vulgar and ignorant 
clown is.confcioos of his ignorance^ tho'.he is nd- 
ther philofopher nor .learned man ; yet is he more 
fenGble of his ignorance than you are of yours : for 
you think yourfelf above all mankind by affeding 
to he ignoFsnt of every thing, tbn affeded igno*> 
x^uure does-' by no ineaits take away your prefumpti- 
on i-nyrktiffsa the clowti> who is confcious of his ig* 
norance, is in all things diffident of himfelf> and that 
in great (incerity. 

PYRRHb. 

The clown believes himfelf ignorant only of cer- 
ta(ttthklga<too high Mfhlm^ anil whkh i«qmre ftu- 

dft liut fte does not fuppo&htmfelf ignorant that be 
walk&fiii^iierf^eaks/^hathel^ ^rmypar^ I 
am ignorant of all that, and bypnnci^'tod^ 

NErl6HAt>'UR. 

/What! are you ignorant of aU> that concerning 
yourfelf? fine principles^ truly; to admit noprin* 

ciplesatalll 

PYRRHO* 

Yes ; I am ignorant whether I live, whetlier I ex- 
id. in a word, I am ignorant of all things without 
exception. • 
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HEIGXBOUR. 

fi yw ^ortBt iliat you tliiiiki 
f do notkoovtbtt I do. 

NEIGHBOUR*. 

s ignorant.of dl thingpr is to doubt of all 
ml tb. find nothiiiig oertRilo^fi m is nottrtie ? 

if any tUng cui' be fo. 

.HEli5H»0y.A. 
le iff»(umt and todonbt, is tbe fame .things 
Sandidtbhik^ isolfp thefametthii^: thjencft 
K cannot, doubt witbont tbinkidg.yonr doubt 
•ft qerttMA.pl-oofthat' yott tiunk. th^m&t^ 
I fef riflthing cevtaio^ fiii4e your Yery^bixbt 
^faeioerlaib^ofycur'tboagbt. ' 

I Ignorant even of my ignor^oe^* I have you 

NEIGHBO'Uft^' 

ottase ignorant of your ignorance^ vfkyJh 
:ak of it ? w)%y do yon defend it ? why 4o you 
t to i^tukate it upon yout di&iples, and to 
iethmoutofali thieybate ever believed, if 
s ignorant of your very ignorance, yon ihoold 
> mose 4edtoes Tipon< it, nor decile thoie who 
:hey know the truth, 

PTRRHO. 

Our whole life is perhaps but one continued dream. 
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perhaps the moment of death ihall be bat a fodclea 
waking, when we fhall dKcover the illnfion of what 
we have believed moft real ; as a man awaking fees 
all the phantoms di&ppear, that he fancied he (aw 
and toached in his dreams. 

NBIGHBOUIt. 

Tou are afraid then you fleep and dream witk 
your eyes open, yon fiiyi^BRHAPsof every thing ; 
but that very perhaps (peaks a thought, your 
dream, falfe as it Is, is (Ull the dream of a man 
dreaming ; at lesfft it is fure that you dream ; for there 
muft needs be (bmething, and (bmething that thinki 
too, tQ have dreams, nothing can neither fleep not 
dream, nor be deceived, nor be ignorant, nor doubt, 
iior(ay PERHAPS, behold you are condemned then^ 
whether you will or not, to know (bmething, which 
is your dreaming, and to be at leaft a dreaming and 
a thinking being. 

PTRRHO. 

This fubtlety is puzzHug. I will have no fuch 
fabtle and troublefome difcipk in my fchool. 

NEIGHBOUR. 

You will then, and you will not. in truth every 
thing you (ay and do, belyes your affeded doubting, 
your fedl is a fedl of lyars. if you will have none 
fuch as roe for a difciple, I wHll far lefs have any 
fuch as you for a mafter. 



P Y R R H U S 



AND 



DEMETRIUS 

POL I ORG ETES. 



DIALOGUE XXIX. 

Temperance and virtue, not conqueft andfuccefs^ mak^ 
the hero, 

DEMETRIUS. 

I Come to falute here the greateft hero, next to A* 
lexander, Greece hath ever boafted. 

PYRRHUS. 

Is not that Demetrius I perceive ? I know him 
by the defcription I have had of him. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Have you heard of the great wars I had to fup* 
port? 

PYRRHUS. 

Yes ; but I have alfo heard of your (bftnefs and 
remiflher^in time of peace. 

DEMETRIUS. 

If I had a little foftnefs^ my great anions made 
ample amends for it. 

PYRRHUS. 

A§ for m^; in all t)}e wars J waged^ I was ever. 
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firm* I fliewed the Romans that I knew how to (bp* 
port my allies : for when they attacked the Taren- 
tineS) I pafled to their alEftance with a fomudable ar- 
Qiy, and made the Romans fed the ftrength of my 
arm. 

DEMETRIUS* 

But Fabricius had an eafy puTdiafet)f yon at lad; 
and it manifeftly appeared that your troops were not 
comparable to the Roman forces, your elephants 
were the caufe of yourviftory, they confounded the 
Romans, who were not ufcd to that way of fighting, 
but in die fecond battle the advantage was equal on 
both fides ; and, in- the third, the Romans got a com- 
plete vidory. yon were forced to repafs into EpiruSj 
and died at laft by tbe hand of a woman* 

PYRRHUS. 

X died fighting; but as for you, I know what 
brought you to the^rave; it was your debaudiery 
and gluttony, you fupportedbot wars,I confefs, and 
even had foroe advantage : but amidft thofe wars, 
you were furrounded with a flock of curtefiins, who 
followed you inceflandy, a« =(heep do their (hepherd. 
as for me, I (hewed myfelf conftant on all manner of 
occafions, even under my misfortunes ; nay, I be- 
lieve in that particular, I furpafled even Alexander 
himfelf* 

DEMETRIUS* 

Ay, but his anions furpaffed yours : to pafs the 
l>anube upon goats skins, to fercethe paflage of the 
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Granicus with an handful of troops in the face of an 
infinite anny of enemies ; always to beat the Perfi* 
ans in plain and in defile ; to take their dties, to pene- 
trate as far as India^ and at length to fubdue all Afia. 
all this was far greater than entering into Italj^ and 
being obliged to leave it (hamefully. 

PTRaHUS. 

By tfaofe great conquefis Alexander drew his death 
upon him : for 'tis alleged that Antipater^ whom he 
had left in Macedonia^ caufed him to be poifbned at 
Babylon^ in order to have all his dominions. 

DEMETRIUS, 

His hope proved vain, and my father (hewed him, 
that he meddled with one who was too many for 
him. 

PYRRHUS. 

I confiefs I fet Alexander but a bad example; fixr 
I hid adefign to conquer Italy : but he would be no* 
thing iefs than king of the world; and had been 
much happier in remaining king of Macedon^ than 
in roaming over Afia like a madman. 



DEMOSTHENES 



AND 



CICERO. 



DIALOGUE XXX. 

A parallel hetiuesn theje two orators , wherein h ghen 
the character of true eloquence. 

CICERO. 

WH AT ! doft thou pretend that I was but an 
ordinary orator ? 

BEMOSTH£NE», 

Not an ordinary one ; for it is not over an ordi- 
nary perfon that I afTedt fuperiority . thou wert doabt- 
lefi a celebrated orator, thou hadft great parts ; but 
didft frequently deviate from the point wherem per- 
fe^on conCfls. 

CICERO. 

And pray hadft tho» no faulu at aU I 

D£MOStH£NE». 

I believe I can be taxed with none in point of elo- 
quence. 

ClCfiRO. 

Ganft thou compare ridinefs of genius with me ? 
thou who art dry, unadorned, who art ever confined 
within narrow and contradled limits ; thou doft not 
amplify any fubje^ \ thou from whom nothing can be 
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retrenched/fo jejune, fo ftarved^if I may ufe theterm^ 
18 the manner in which thon treat'il thy fabjedls : 
whereas I give mine a lengthy which diiplays a cppi^ 
oafnefs and fertility of gen1uS| which gave men of 
judgment occadon to fay, that nothing could be ad- 
ded to my works. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

He from whom nothing can be retrenched^ bath 
faid nothing but what is perfedt. 

CICERO. 

He to whom nothing can be addod^ hath omitted 
nothing that could embellifii hi« work^ 

BEMOSTH£NES. 

Thou findeft thy difcourfes more replete with 
flafiies of wit than mine ? fpeak honeftly , is not that 
the reafon thou exalted thyfelf above me ? 

CICERO. 

I will even own it to thee then, fince thou talk'ft (b. 
my pieces are infinitely more ornate than thine, they 
(peak far more wit, more ingenuity of turn, more art, 
more ea(e. I exhibit the fame thing under twenty dif- 
ferent (hapes. when people heard my orations, they 
could not forbear admiring my parts, and being con- 
tinually furprifed at my art ; they were ever (houting 
and interrupting me, in order to applaud and extol 
me. thou mud have been heard very quietly, and thy 
audience, I &ncy, gave thee no interruption. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

What thou fayeft of us both is true, thou miftakeft 

X2 
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only in the conclofion thou draweft from it. thou didft 
tAe up the allembly with thyfelf : I took it ap only 
with the affairs I fpoke upon, people admirod thee ; I 
was forgot by n)y audiencei who (aw nothing bat the 
courfe I wanted them to take, thou didft entertain 
with the fla(hes of thy wit. I (Iruck down with bolts 
of thunder, thou madeft men fay : How finely he 
Ipeaks ! I made them fay : Come on, let us march a< 
gainft Philip, they prai(ed thee : they were too much 
carried out of themfelves to praife roe. when thou 
didft harangue, thou appearedft ornate; nonedifco« 
vered in me any ornament : there was nothing in my 
pieces but precife, ftrong, clear arguments ; and then 
impnlfes like lightning which nothing could refift. 
thou wert a perfedt orator, when thou wert, like me^ jj 

fimple, grave, auflere, without apparent art ; in a 
word, when thou wert Demofthenical : but when 
wit, turn, and art (hone forth In thy difcoar(es ; then 
wert thou mere Cicero, departing fo far from perfect 
tiOD, as thoQ departedft (i-om my charader. 



DEMOSTHENES 

AND 

CICERO 

DIALOGUE XXXI. 

Thi afferenci between the Orator and the true Pi^ilo* 
fipber. 

CICERO. 

TO have lived in the time of Plato, and even to 
have been his dirdple, methmkt you profited 
very little by fach an advantage. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Have yon then obferved nothbg in my orations^ 
you who read them to fo good purpofe, that favoured 
of Plato's maxims, and his manner of perfwading i 

CICERO. 

That is not what I mean : you were the greateff o- 
rator of the Greeks ; but then you were nothing but an 
orator, as for me, though I never knew Plato but in 
his writings, and lived about three hundred years af- 
ter him, I flrove to imitate him in philofophy ; I 
made him known to the Romans, and was the firS 
who introduced that kind of writing among them ; 
infomuch that I united as far as I was capable, in 
one and the fame peribn, eloquence and philofophy, 

DEMOSTHENES. 

And foyon dunk yon were a great philofopher I 
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CICE&O. 

To be Cof it Is foiEcieiit to love wifdom, and to la- 
bour to acquire knowledge and virtue : I think I may 
give myf^the title without excefs of vanity. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

For an orator^ I grant, you were the firft of your 
nation ; and even the Greeks of your time admired 
you : but for a philofopher^ I cannot grant it. one is 
not that at fo ea(y a rate. 

CICEEO. 

, You don't know what it cod me : my lucubrati- 
ons, my labours, my meditations ; the books I m4, 
the matters I heard, the treatiles I compofed. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

All that is not philofophy. 

CICEEO* 

^Vhat more, pray, is requifite i 

DEMOSTHENES* 

To do what you faid pf Cato by way of derifion, 
to (lady philofophy, not in order to difeover the 
truths it teaches, to argue about it as moft men do ; 
but in order to reduce it to practice. 

CICERO. 

And did not I do fo ? did not I live up to the doc* 
trine of Plato and Ariftotle, which I had embraced? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Let us drop Ariftotle : I might perhaps di(pute him 
the quality of a philofopher, nor can I have any great 
opinion ofaGreek^ who was attached to a king, 9fii 
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that to PhUip: as for Plato, I maintain that yon ne- 
ver followed his maxims. 

CICERO. 

'Tis true that in my youth, and during thegreateft 
part of my time, I followed the adive and laborious 
life of thofe whom Plato calls Politicians • but when I 
faw my country had changed its afpedl, and that I 
could no longer be of ufe to her in high employments, 
I fought to ferve her by the fciences, and retired to 
my country feats, in order to apply myfelf to con* 
templation, and the ftudy of truth. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

That is to fay, philofophy was your laft reforf, 
when you had no longer any (hare in the adminiftra- 
tion, and that then you had a mind to diftinguifh 
yourfelf by your (Indies : for it was glory more than 
virtue that you pnrfued in them. 

CICERO. 

'Tis needled to lie, I ever loved glory, as an at- 
tendant of virtue. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Say rather, you loved glory much, and virtue little* 

CICERO. 

* Upon what grounds dp you judge fo hardly of me? 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Upon your own difcourfes: at the very time yon 
played the philofopher, did you not pronounce thofe 
fine orations, wherein you flattered Caefar your ty- 
rant, more fervikly, dian ever was Philip by his 
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Saves i jet we know how yoa loved him ; tt well ap« 
peared after his death, and in his life-time yoo did 
not fpare him in your letters to Atticus. 

CICERO. 

It was expedient to conform one*s feif to die times^ 
and to endeavour to footh the tyrant^ left he (honld 
growftillworfe.' 

DEMOSTHEHIS. 

Yon talk like a good orator, thongh like a had phi. 
lofopher i but what became of your philofophy after 
his death ? who obliged you to enter again into public 
affairs^ 

CICBRO* 

The Roman people, who looked upon me as their 
folefopport. 

DEMOSTnSNBS. 

Your vanity prompted yon to diink Ib^ and deK* 
vered you up to a young man, who made a tool of 
you. but let us return to the point : yon were always 
an orator, never a philofopher. 

CICERO. 

And were you ever any thing dfe i 

DEMOSTHENES. 

No, I confefs ; but then I never made any other 
profeflion, I decdved no body: I came early to un- 
derftand that I muft choofe between rhetoric and 
philofophy ; that each required a whole man. the 
defireof glory touched me : I thought it a fine thing 
fer me who was but a private citizen; and a eonunon ' 
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tradeTioati's fon, to govern the people by my do* 
qaenoe, and make a (land againft the power of Phi* 
Up. I loved the public weal, and theliberty of Greece; 
but I may now confefs I loved mylelf ftill betteri and 
was very fenfible of the pleafure of receiving a crown 
in full theatre, and of leaving myftatue in the pub. 
lie Place, with a pompous infcription upon it. now 
I fee thbgs in another light, and percdve that Socra- 
tes was in the right, when he aiTured Gorgias, ' tha^. 
* eloquence was no fuch fine thing as he imagined ; 
' were it even to attain its end, and render a man 
^ abfolute matter in his commonwealth*' this, both 
you and I attained s confefs now, we were nothing 
the happier. 

CICERO. 

'Tis true our lives were two continued icenes of 
toils and dangers. I had no fooner defended Rolcius, 
than I was fiun to fly into Greece, to avoid the in* 
dignation of Sylla. theaccufationofVerres drewa 
world of enemies upon me; my confuUhip, the time 
of my greateft glory, was alfo the time of my greateft 
toils, and of my greateft dangers. I was frequently in 
hazardof mylife,and theodiumlthen mcurredbtoke 
out afterwards by my exile, in fine, it was nothing 
but my eloquence that occafioned my death, and had 
I not pufhed Antony fo hard, I had been ftill in life. 
I fay nothing of your misfortunes ; it were needlefs to 
tecal them to your mind, but neither of us have any 

Y 
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itffig M Wkiiie Imt firte, or fertvne, if jdttliiB, IvfaU 
OMde it our lot t^ be bora in fo cormpt timeo^ tlM 
It yn% impoffibie to rtform oor tomaiOniveilihB, ot 
i<ma to pretent tbeir turn. 

0rEMO8TNXNB$« 

It 1MU tberdA we wanted jodgmenti iiiMkrtakiiig 
tapoffibikhitfi: for it was notour people that fittccd 
IIS t<> take eare of die paUic affinra, and we were not 
at an eaga^ in them by our birth. I fergivea prinee 
bofh in rfae parple for goftming, as he amy a ftiae, 
wbi€l« tile gods h«fe eonmittedtohiscliafgeybyeiBf- 
iftgkidi to be bom ofa certain race, feeing he ia not 
at freiedom to abandon that tmft, bow bad foe^^er he 
find his fituation : but a mere private perimong^ to 
think of nothing but regulatmg himfdf and govern* 
itig bit own faaaily ; be ovght awrtr to defire public 
ofiect^ fiuf tefs to cowt dken ? if tbeyte fb<oad npoft 
him, he may acecpt tbeinotft of k$vi to Ms eonntry f 
bat wbenonoe he haa not the liberty of doing good^ 
aafd bit dtftens grow ragardlefr both of the laws aind 
olreafon) he ooght to reVnni into private ¥tk, and 
conseaa binifelf with depkning ibe pobiit c«iaaaities 
wIMi he finds hinffelf unable to aiven. 

CICSRO. 

By your way of reckoning, my friend Poaiponiiis 
Attithn was wifet dian I, and even than Gaio Una- 
(elf^lrboniwe 
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DEMOSTHENES. 

Yes donbdefsy Attioas wu a true phnofopher : 
Cato was nnfeafonably obfiinate in pretending to 
reform a poople who would live no long^t in liberty^ 
and you yielded too eafily to Caefar's fortane ; at 
leaft^ you did not enough preferve your digni^. 

CICERO. 

But after all^ Is not eloqoeact a good things nay a 
great gift of the gods ? 

DEMOSTBENES. 

It is very good in itfelf : it is only the uie of it that 
Qiay bt bad ; as when itisemploy«d towatdi tickling 
the paffions of the ptt>ple, or the gratifying of our 
own. and whatelic did we in our virulent dedama* 
tiotts agatnft our enemies ? I againft Midias or JEfcht* 
neS) you againft Pilb^ Vatinius or Antony i how e- 
gregiottiy £d our paflions and interefts make t^s o& 
fcnd againft troth and jnftice! the true ufi of elo* 
quence is to fct truth in its proper light, and to per* 
ihade others to their true intereft, that is, to jufUce^ 
and the other virtues, it was the ufe that Plato made 
of it^ that neither of us imitated. 
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CORIOLANir S 

AND 

C A M I L L U S. 

DIALOGUE XXXn. 

Men ere not torn independent , but fubje^ to the laws 
dftbe country where they have been bomt andbred^ 
and proteded in their infancy. 

CORIOLANUS 

WELL) you have felt, as well as I^ the ingra* 
titude of a native country, 'tis a ftrange 
thing to ferve a fooliih people, come, own it honeft- 
ly, and ezcufe a little tbofe whofe patience fails them* 

CAMILLUS. 

. For my part, I find no excule for fuch as rile op 
againft their country, we may retiie, give place to 
injnftice^ wait lefs rigorous times ; but it is an ad 
of impiety to take up arms againfi the mother that 
gave us birth. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Thp(e (pecions names of Mother and Country are 
nothing but names, men are born free and indepen- 
dent : focieties with all their fubordinations and po* 
Ijtics are mere human inftitudons, which can never 
deftroy the liberty eflential toman, ifthefocietypf 
?neO; in which we have been borp^ comes to be wanf • 
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ing in juflice and honefty, we no longer oWe it any 
thing, we regain the natural rights of our liberty, 
arid may go in qoeft of fome other more realbnable 
ibciety, where to live in quiet, as a traveller pafles 
from town to town, according to his tafte and con- 
Teniency. all thole fine notions of a native country 
have been iaililled by artfiil fpirits, ambitions to lord 
it over us. lawgivers have crammed many of them 
down our throats ; but we mud always return to the 
natural right, which renders every man free and in- 
dependent : now every man bdng bom in this (late 
of independency with regard to others, he pawns his 
liberty, by entering into the fociety of a people, only 
upon comfitibn, that he (hall be equitably dealt by. 
the moment ibciety breaks this condition, the private 
perlbn regains his rights, and the whole world is as 
free to him as toothers, he has but to (ecure himlelf 
jpom a fuperior force, and to enjoy his liberty* 

CAMILLUS. 

Yon are grown a very fubtle philofc^her here be* 
low 1 they fay you were lefs given to reafbning while 
alive, but do you not (ee your error ? fuch a pa£tion 
with (bdety may have fome (hadow of pretence, when 
f man makes dioice of a country to live in; tho' (till 
he is jttftly liable to be puni(hed accor^ng to the laws 
^f the refpefiive nation, if he hath entered himlelf a 
member of it, and doth not live according to its man* 
ners. but children who are bom m a country^ have 
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i^tbdropiiairylociioafes iheg^dfgiTekAaii^or 
ntiier giv^tfam 10 tfaat focitqr «f mcaif vUdi i« didr 
oimifry* tp t^o m) <h>t tkii coniitry 11M17 poflc&> 
gov^ni> r^wftfd or ponifli than m its chUdnnu 'tis b)r 
no m^^nt choice, poltejr^ ifCf or afbitnuy infihotioBiy 
tiia^ rqbjofts chiUitn to • &tbcr ; 'tis nttnre wtkk 
hf^ decreed it. ftitfaflrs colMivdy torn a native! 
WQatfy, apd hava an amplt aatfaorily over the diil* 
dran they hava brought into the vorid. woM yon 
daretoqueftionit? 

coaiOLANfra* 

Yaa, Idaie. tbo'amanbcniy iatharylamaman 

as well as hr, and as firee aa ha, by the eflential mica 

pfhumaniqr. lowebimindepdstatitDdeamlftfjieft; 

but nature bath never made me dependent upon him. 

CAMILtUS. 

Yon Uj down fine rules for vlrtnal at that ratn 
every one will think he has a right to live as he lifta; 
and there will be no more^ upon earth, eitfacr polity, 
(ecunty, fuboidination, n^gnlar fodety^ or certain 
principles of good manners. 

CORlOLAVirS. 

There will always be luafon and ?trtoe hn^anted 
by nature in die hearts of men ; if they make a wrong 
ufe of their liberty, (o much theworfefor them ; bat 
tho' dieir liberty abuled may turn to liceniionJSitfiy 
yet it is certain that by natnic diey are fine. 
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Idlo#iii bvt)FO«iitaftdfooiiittkltatldifftriftft 
of am, hiding fanncl tbvincoiiveilkiiie 6f tkttt Hbtv^ 
ty, ivfaioli mM malic aft imtiiy wbift^eal gfi^mih 
BMOts as there an viniiifieal betds^ have ccMcIoM 
tbat nodniigtniftfo elfeiy^lto the qtfieKrf'ffltdikid) 
as te ftbidftbg of die nrahftade ta» die k«rs efta^ 
Wihed in every plaoe. it it not tr«e lilt dils is the 
regulation the wifeft riien ha«« liiade iU itt tcwnlfiasy 
as die fimndation cf iH fedety ? 

itistnie^ 

CAMILLUS. 

That r^tladov ^r«s ne^e Avy * 
Tmei^ain. 

CAMlLtl^S. 

Mot only Is k^ivtfe, j«ft, add neeeSaty hi kfelf; 
but alfo autfaoriied by ahnoft univerfal coftfalt, c^ at 
lead by that of the greatef fun of mankind, if it is ne- 
ceffvy (br hmiMi fife, noiurbM untoward and u&iea* 
fooabb noBlrSl rejed it 

oorfolArus. 

I grant what yott fay > bM fdch a reguladon is 
merely arbitrary. 

OAMirLUSrf 

What is foefieotlalforfociety, t6 Uiepnfde^ todie 
fafety of meO| what reafoo tfeoefitfil jf iVftfiff^Si Ofoft be 
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founded m latiooal nature itfeU> and is by no means 
arbinrary : therefore that fubordination is not at 
all an invendon to govern weak minds ; 'tis, on the 
contrary, a neceffary bond, which rcafon fumifhes to 
regulate, to pacify, tonnite men amongft tfaemfelves. 

it is therefore undeniable, thatreafon^whichisthe true 
nature of reafonabk creatures, requires that they fab- 
}e& thtimlelves to laws, and to cenain men, who 
ftand in the place of the firft law-givers ; that, in a 
word, they obey, that they aU unanimoufly concur 
towards relievmg the common wants, and pro- 
moting the common interefts, that they ufe their li- 
berty only according to reafbn, to ftrengtben and 
perfect fbdety. this is what I call being a good dtizbn, 
loving one's country, and being atUched to the com* 
monwealth. 

GORIOLANUS. 

You that tfccufe me of fnbtilety, are y ourlelf mbre 
fubtsle than I. 

GAMIfcLVS. 

Kot at all : let us reo^itnlate if you will 9 by wkit 
propofition have I out-witted you ? reafbn is the na- 
ture of man. that one is true ; is it not i 

CORIOLANUS. 

Yes, doubtlefs. 

CAMILLUS* 

Man is not at liberty to walk contrary to all rca- 
fon : what fay you to that ? 
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CO&IOLANUS. 

I (ay it mult alio pafs. 

CAMILLUS. 

Reafon wills us to live in bdttj, and confeqnent* 
ly with fubordination. your anfwer ? 

CORIOLANU9. 

I think as you do. 

GAMlLLtJS. 

There muft therefore he inviolable rules of (bcie* 
ty, which man names laws, and men guardians of 
the laws, who are called magiftrates, to punifh fuch 
as tranigrefs them ; otherwife there would be as ma- 
ny arbitrary governments as heads, and the greateff 
wrong-heads would be thoie who would moft pervertf 
the manners and laws, in order to govern^ or at lead: 
to live according to their caprices. 

CORIOLANUS. 

All that is clear. 

CAMILLUS. 

Therefore it is the part of rational nature to fub- 
jed its liberty to the laws and magiflrates of the fo« 
dety in which we live. 

CORIOLANUS. 

That is certain ; but we are free to quit that fo« 
dety. 

CAMILLUS. 

If every one is free to quit his own wherein be 
is born, there will very foon be no more regular fi>- 
dety upon eardi. 

Z 



^7? ..CORIOLANUS , 

CQUlOLANVSr 

Why fo ? 

CAMIIfLUS. 

. For thU rea(bn: tho wrong-bea^s being the ma- 
jority, they wU all think they may (hrfcc oiT the yoke 
of their country, and go elfewhere to live withoot 
rule or reflraint ; this majority will become indcpen* 
dent ; and will quickly deftroy all authority every 
vrhere ; they will even go out of their country to feck 
arms againft their country itfelf, from that moment 
there i$ no longer any fettled or fure fociety of peo- 
ple, thua wonld you overturn the laws and fbcietyi 
which, by your own confeflion, reafon require*, in 
qrder to indulge an nnbridled libertyi or rather the 
libertinifm of foolifli and wicked men, who never 
think themfelves firee but when they can with impu* 
nity bid defiance to reafon and the laws. 

CORIOLANUS. 

I now fee plainly the whole fcope of your reafon* 
ing, and I begin to reli(h it, 

CAMILIrUS. 

Add to this, that the inftitution of a conunon- 
wealth and laws, being afterwards ratified by the u- 
luverfal conlent and pra^ice of mankind , fome bru- 
tal and favage nations only excepted, all human na- 
ture, fo to fpeak, hath for numberlefs ages given it- 
felfop to the government of laws, through an abfo* 
lute necefllty : the foolish even and the widked^ pro., 
vided they be not wholly fo, feel and acknowledge 
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this DTiat of Cvuig in common^ and of betn^ fttbjedt 
to laws. 

CORIOLAMVS. 

I nnderftand you, and you will have it thitt our 
native country being vefted with that right fatred' 
and ittviolabie^ we cannot take tp arms againfther. 

CAMILLUS. 

It is not only I who will hav« it fo^ 'tU nature it« 
felf that requires it. when Vol&mnia your mother, 
and Vetruria your irifey fpoke to you in behalf 
of Rome; what did they fay to yon^ what did you 
fed at the bottom of your heart f 

CORIOLANUS. 

'TIS true nature fpoke to me in behalf of my mo- 
ther ; but it did not therefore (peak to me in behalf of 
Rome. 

CAMILLUS. 

Very well, your mother fpoke to you in behalf of 
Rome> and nature (poke to you by the mouth of your 
mother, thefe be the natural links that attach us to 
our country, could you attack the city of your mo- 
ther, of all your relations and friends, without vio- 
lating the rights of nature ? I do not ask any reafon- 
ing upon the matter, 'tis your immediate fentlment 
without reflexion that I confult. 

CORIOLANUS. 

'Tis true, we aA contrary to nature as oft as we 
fight againd our country : but if it is not lawful to 
attack her^ you mufl at lead confefs, that it is law- 

Z 2 
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fill to forfike her when (he proves unjafi and angmte^ 
ful. 

CAMILLUS. 

No. I fliali never confefs any fach thing : if Ihe 
exile youy if (he cad you out^ yoa may go and take 
refuge eUewhere. 'tis obeying her to go out of her 
hofom when (he expels us; but we (hould even at a 
diftance refpedl her^ wi(h her welfare, be ready to re- 
tur^^ to her, ^o defend her, and to die for her. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Where do yon get all thofe fine notions of he- 
roifm ? when my country has renounced me, and 
will no longer owe me any thing, the contra^ is dif- 
folved betwixt us. I reciprocally renounce her, and 
no Ipnger owe her any thing. 

CAMILLUS. 

You have already forgot that we fubdituted our 
country in the place of our parents, and that it hath 
over us the authority of the laws, in default of which 
there would be no longer any fixed or regular ibcie- 
ty upon earth. 

CORIOLANUS* 

True: I, conceive that we ought to regard, as a 
true tpother, that fociety which hath given us birth, 
breeding, nourifhment, which hath acquired fo great 
rights over us by virtue of our parents and friends, 
which It beareth in its hofom. I am fatisfied that yre 
owe it what we owe to a mother, but- 
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CAMILLUS. 

If my mother had forfaken and maltreated me, 
inight I difown her, and fight with her ? 

GORIOLANUS. 

No, but you might 

CAMILLUS, 

Might I defpife and forfakeher^ if (he retamed to 
me, and (hewed a real (brrow for her ill nlage of me? 

CORIOLANUS 

No. 

CAMILLUS. 

We (hpuld dierefore be always ready to re-alRime 
the (entiments of nature for our country, or rather 
never lofe them ; and return to her iervice, whene- 
ver (he opens the way to us. 

CORIOLANUS. 

I own that courfe feems the beft, but the pride 
and padion of a man highly provoked, do not fu£fer 
him to refledtk the infolent Roman people trampled 
upon the Patricians. I could not brook the indigai* 
ty ; the furious people obliged me to retreat to the 
Volfci. when I was there, my refentment and the 
delire of recommending my(elf to that people, the 
Jlomans enemy, induced me to take up arms againft 
my country, but you have (hewed me, my dear Fn- 
rius, that I ought to have quietly fubmitted to my 
misfortune. 

CAMILLUS. 

"Wc have here below^ the (hades of feveral great 



men, who have donen^t I tdl yon. Themiftocles 
hsviDg 4X ii w m kte d the fntlt of gotBg tway to Fer£a, 
chofe rather to die, aad even to poifen hrndHf by 
drinking balls bloody than to fovc the king of Per- 
fia againfi the Athenians. Safno, the eonqoeror of 
Afric, having been onwortluly treated at Rome, on 
aoeonnt oif his brother irfao was accnfed of having 
taken hiibes in his war agnnft Antiochns, witfadrewr 
to Linternuniy whefehe fpent the reft of his days in 
retirement, not being able to refolve vrath himfel^ 
either to live in his nngratefbl country, or to be 
wan^g in the Melity he owed her. this we have 
ffcrni bimlelf fince he came down to the kingdom ojf 
Pl«fo. 

CORIOLANUS. 

You quote Other-examples, but (ay not a word of 
your^wn, Which is thepobleft of all. 

CAMILLAS. 

*Tls true, the injuftice done me had rendered mtf 
ufdefs. the od)er captains had alio loft alt authority, 
men did nothing hut flatter the people ; and you know 
how fatal it is to a ftate, for thofe who govern it, to feed 
themfehres always up with vain and flattering hopes, 
all of a fudden the Gauls, ^th whom they had broke 
their faith, gained thebattle of AUia : Rome hadbeen 
gone, had they purfised the Romans, you know that 
the youth fliut themfelves up in the Capitol, and the 
Senators waited death in their curule chairs, 'ds 
needlcfs torecount the reft, which you have heard an 
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hundred Ubms orer. had I not ftfficd my rdentment^ 
in order to fave my country^ all had been loft irre- 
trievably. I was at Ardea when I learned Rome's dif- 
tcefs: I armed the Ardeates, I underfiood by fpies, 
that tha Qonlsy thinkiog themfelves mafiers of every 
thingy were baried in wine and wantonnefs. I fur- 
pri(ed them in the ni^t « I made a great flaughter of 
them, whereupon the Romans^ like people raifed 
from the dead^ ient to invite me to be their comman- 
der. I returned anfwer^ That they could not repre- 
icnt their oo^ntxj$ nor I acknowledge them in fo do- 
ing ; and that I waited the orders of the young Patri- 
cianfyX^ were defending the Capitol, becaufe thele 
were the true body of the common-wealth ; that it was 
<>nly them I was to obey, In putting myfelf at the bead 
^f their troops, thofe who were in the Capitol^ dec* 
ted mepiftator. mean timCi the Gauls were wafted 
by contagious diftempers i and after a feven months 
fiege befiure theCaintoIy peace wa$ at length agreed to* 
In the mometit the money was weighing out, for which 
they had pcomifed to withdraw ihemfelTes, J arrived^ 
and returned the gold to the Romans, we guard not 
pur dty» ffdd I then to tbe Gaub, with gold, but witji 
fted : away they were ftruck with furpriie^ they made 
off next day ; I attacked them in their retreat, and 
cut then to fieoea. 



C A M I L L U S 

AND 

* 

FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

DIALOGUE XXXIII. 

Hone fly is the beft policy, 

FABIUS* 

IT belongs to the three judges to fettle oar ranks, 
Gnce you will not yield to me : they (hall decide 
the matter^ and I believe them jaft enough to prefer 
thofe great anions of the Punic war, when the repu- 
blic was now powerful^ and admired by all diflant na* 
tions^ to the petty wars of infant Rome^ during which 
the fighting was always at the gates of the city. 

CAMILLUS. 

They will have no great difficulty to decide be- 
tween a Romany who was five times dictator, tho' 
never conful, who triumphed four times, who meri- 
ted the title of Second Founder of Rome, and another 
citizen, who did but fpin out the time by cunning, 
and fly before Hannibal. 

FABIUS. 

I deferved the title of Second Founder better than 
you ; (or Hannibal and the whole power of the Car- 
thaginians, from which I delivered Rome, were an 
evil more fonnidable than the incurfion of a mob of 
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BArbarian8y ^hicb yon difperfed. you will be bard 
pat to ity Yfhtn you come to compare the taking of 
Veiiy which was bat a village, with that of the lofty 
and warlike Tarentum, that fecond Lacedemon^ 
whereof it was a colony. 

CAMILLUS. 

The fiege of Veii was of greater confequence to the 
]^omans than that of Tarentam. one mud not judge 
by the fize of the city, but by the mifchiefs it occafi- 
oned to Rome. Veii was then (Ironger in proportion 
for Rome in her infant-date, than Tarentum was af- 
terwards for Rome, that had augmente4 her power 
by fuch a train of profperity. 

FABIUS. 

But that petty town of Veii you were ten years ia 
taking, the (lege laded as long as that of Troy : and 
therefore you entered Rome after that conqueft in a 
triumphal car drawn by four white horles s you muft 
needs make vows too in order to obtain tliat mighty 
liiccefs ; you promifed the gods the tithe of the booty* 
upon this promife they enabled you to take the town$ 
but it was no fooner taken than you forgot your be« 
nefadtors, and gave the plunder to the foldiers, tbo 
one would think the gods deierved the preference. 

CAMILLUS. 

Such faults are committed without any ill intenti* 
on, in the tranfport of a- new*gained vi^ory : but the 
*Somaii ladies paid my vow; for they gave aU the 

Aa 
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gold of their jevrels to make a cup weighiog «^ tiL^ 
lents, wbich was olFered in the temple of Delpfai.. 
wherefore the (enate ordered a public elogjiDiD to be 
made upon each of thefe generous women after thcie 

death. 

FABIUS. 

' I con(ent to their elogiumy but by no means to 
jours, fbr 70U broke your vow^ and they fulfiUed ir« 

CAMILLU9. 

None can tax me with having ever been guMty of 
a willing breach of feith. I gave one good proof of 
toy honour. 

FABIUS. 

I fee our fchoolmafter afar off coming with his 
trite (lory. 

CAMILLUS. 

Think not to make a mock of it ; the (choolmafter 
does me no fmall honour, the Falerians had, after the 
manner of the Greeks, employed a man acquainted 
with letters to educate their children in commonyto the 
end that foctety, emulation^ and the maxims of pnb* 
lie fpirit might render them ftill more children of the 
commonwealth than of their parents, the traitor 
came and delivered up the whole youth of the Faleri^. 
ans to me. I now had that people entirely at my 
mercy, by pofleffing fo precious hoAages; bst I ah. 
horred both the traitor and the treachery ; I did not 
^, liketbofe idioare honeft bnt by habes^aiidkve 
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thetrcifim tho' they deteft the traitor. I command- 
ed the lidor to tear the fchoolmafter's doaths from 
•ff hit back; I caufed his hands to be tied behind 
hm, and I charged the children to whip him all the 
ivty back to their city, was not that honourable 
4icaliAg? what think you^ Fabius? 

FABIUS. 

I think that aftion glorious^ and that it does you 
more honour than the taking of Veil. 

CAMILLUS. 

But do yon know the feqael ? it plainly (hews 
what virtue does, and how fiu: generofity is even 
better policy than conning. 

FABIUS. 

Did not the Falerians, touched with your behavi- 
our, fend ambafladors to you, in order to throw 
themfelves and their city at your diicretion, faying^ 
they could do nothing better for their country than 
fubmit it to a man ib juft and ib much a foe to vil» 
lainy ? 

CAMILLUS. 

Tis true they did : but I Cent their ambafladors 
to Rome for the decifion of the ienate and people. 

FABIUS. 

You dfeaded die envy and jealouiy of yourfel* 
lov-dtisena. 

CAMItLUS. 

' "Bad I not reaAa ? the fiiore. we pcaaifii virtue be* 

Aaa 
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yond others, the more ought we to fear provoking 
their jealoufy. befides, I owed that defereRce to the 
republic ; however, they would give no decifion^ but 
fent back the ambafladors to me, and I finifhed the af^ 
fair with the fame generous procedure with which I 
had begun it. I left the Falerians at liberty to go-^ 
vern themfelves according to their own laws, and 
concluded with them a juft peace, and honourable 
for their city. 

FABIUS. 

I have heard that the foldiers of your anny were 
higfhly exafperated at that peace, for tfaey eKpedcd a 
great booty. 

OAMILLUS. 

Was I not to prefer Rome's glory and my owa 
honour to the avarice of the foldiers ? 

FABIUS. 

I allow it. but to return to our quefiion : you dor 
not know peihaps that I have given ftronger proofs 
of probity than you did in the affair of your fchoot 
mafter. 

CAMILLUS. 

'No*; I do not know it, nor indeed can I believe itL 

FABrus. 

I had agreed with Hannibal about an exchange of 
prifoners, and that thofe who could not JK exchange^ 
(hould be ranfomed at the rate of two hundred and 
fifty drachms a man. the exphaoge ended^ it ffffic^ 
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that there were over the number of the Carthaginian 
prifoners, two hundred and fifty Romans to be ran- 
fomed. the fenate difapproves my treaty , and refbies 
payipent : whercppon I (ept my (op to Rome to fell 
sny eftate, and paid at my own expence all the ran* 
Ibms which the (enate would not. you were generoos 
t^nly at the charge of the commonwealth ; hut I w^ 
to upon my own cofl: what you did was only in 
concert with the fenate; what I did wasinoppofition 
to the fenate itfelf. 

CAMILLUS. 

It is no hardfhip for a man of fpirit to facrifice a 
Ettle money, in order to purchafe fb much glory .^ for 
my part, I fhewed my geoerofity by faving my un- 
gratjeful country, but for me, the Gauls bad not eVen 
left yon a city of Rome to defend, come^ let us go 
before Minos, that he may put an end to our contefi:^ 
and afcertain our ranks. 
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AND 

HANNIBAL- 

DIALOGUE XXXIV. 

\A general aught Hfict^ ins refuUHhu to tie fmbBt 

BANMIBAL. 

MANY a forry day and fleepfeTs sight lucre I 
made yoa pafi. xom^ own it honcfUy • 

'Tit true : bat I faadny reroige* 

' Not much of that nadier t yoirdidiiioiyttg hot 
«ttire before me, and IMl ioacdffiblecncampmetitt 
Upon the moBittains ; yon irere ever in the ckmda. 

it was but a bad way to retcicve ihe Kmum ic]iiita- 
tlon; to betray fo much fear. 

FABIUS. 

One mud always mind the main chance, afierthe 
lofs of fo many battles, I had compleatcd the icpab- 
llc's rain, had I hazarded fiefh engagements, it was 
expedient to raife the fpirits of onr troops, to accol^ 
torn them to yoar arms, to your elephants, to your 
ftratagems, to your order of battle ; to let you dif- 
folve in the pleafures of Capua, and to wait till yoa 
wafted away your ftrength by degrees. 
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r- HANNIBAL* 

Bat in die mean timeyoo diihonoinped joaMthy 
your dmoroafnefs. a fine refenrce for a country af- 
ter lb many miiferto&et, ia a captain^ who darea to 
attempt nothings who^ like a hare, darts at his own 
indow, wiio finds no rocks fieep enough for his ever* 
SKBiblinf troops to danibcr over! this was cfaerifli* 
ing the cowavdice in yoor camp^ and augmenting di^ 
courage in mine. 

PASIVS. 

It waa hettcr to difliononr one's Iclf by foch cow* 
axdice than to canfe the whole flower of the Romans 
So he cat cff^ as did Terentios Varro at Cannae, 
what tends to fiive one's conntry, and to render the 
enemies vidories fruidefs, can never difhonour a 
capcahi. Ae world fees he has preferred the public 
frfety to his own reputation, which is dearer to lum 
dian hStf and that Iacrt6ce of bis reputation mnft 
needs acquire him a great one. tho' indeed his npii* 
tation is not in qneftion, there is no danger of any 
tiung bat the rafli cenfnres of oertMn critics^ wh* 
luiTe not eztenfive enough views to iee how fiur that 
Qow manner of making war may prove advantageons 
in the end. onemuft even let people betalking, ii4i# 
eonfider only what is prefent and palpable, wheil 
once by your patience you have obtained a good iuc* 
^efs, the very |^r(bna who have noft condemned 
you^ will be the mod forward in yomrqpphrale* they 



judge only by the fuccefs. do bat fucceed^ and they 
will load jotk with entomiums. 

HANNIBAL. . 

. Bot what fliooM your allies thinL? 

FABIUS. 

. I kt them think what they pleafed, lb I ikved 
Bome ; rightly judging that 1 (hould be cleared from 
|dl their cenfures, when I had got the better of yoy« 

HANNIBAL. 

Of me! yon never once had that glory. I (hewed 

that I oould laogh at all your military skill ; for with 

> fires fiiftened to die horns of a great number of pxea^ 

I gave you the flip, and decamped in the ni^t^ whik 

yoafiill imagined me hard by your camp. 

FABIUS. 

Thofe ftratagems may deceive anybody^ but they 
are no wife decifive indie cafe betwixt us. in fkoxt, 
you cannot dilbwnbnt I weakened you, retook Ibme 
ihong-holdsy and retrieved the difafters of the Roman 
•troops, and had not the young Scipio lobbed me of 
^thc glory, I had driven yon out of Italy, if Scipio 
nccompliflied it, 'twas becaufe therewasftilla Rome 
ibved by the wifdom of Fabius. ceafe therefore to 
Jaugh at a man who by giving a little ground before 
yoQ, was the caufe of your leaving Italy, and - occafi- 
joned the fall of Carthage, 'tis of fmall moment to 
dazzle by difadvantageous beginnipgs^ the main mat* 
4cr is to end well, 
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R H AD A MAN THUS, 
C A TO THE CENSOR, 

AND 

S C I PI O AFRICANUS. 

DIALOGUE XXXV. . 

Avarice is a crabbed and cenforious pajjion, which dijho'^ 
nours the great eft virtues. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

WHO art thou, old Roman ? tell me thy name, 
thou haft but an ominous phyfiognomy, a 
ftern and fnappifh countenance, thou lookeft like an 
ugly, red-haired fellow ; at lead I fuppofe thou haft 
been fuch in thy youth, thou haft been, if I miftake 
not^ upwards of an hundred when thou diedft. 

CATO. 

No ; I was but fourfcore and ten^ and I thought 
my life very (hort : for I liked vaftly to live, and 
enjoyed a courfe of perfect good health, my name is 
Cato ; haft thou never heard of me^ of my wifdom, 
of my courage againft the wicked ? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

O ! r could eafily know thee by the pidture given 
me of thee, ay^ 'ti^ juft thyfelf, the very fam? perfon, 
ever ready to extol himiUf and to Iharl at others* 

Bb 
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but I have a difference to fettle between thee and 
the great Scipio who vanquiihed Hannibal. So ho^ 
Scipioy make hafte and come hither: here is Cato 
come at laft, I purpofe to judge your old 'quarrel 
immediately, (land forth then^ and let each plead his 
own caufe. 

SCIPIO. 

As for me, I have to complain of the itialicious 
jealoufy of Cato ; it was unworthy of his high repu- 
tation : he fided with Fabius Maximus, and was his 
friend for no other reafon but in order to attack 
me. he wanted to prevent my pading into Afric. 
they were both timorous in their politics, be&des^ 
Fabius kAeW only bis old method of fpinning out 
the war^ of avoiding battles, of encamping in the 
clouds^ of waiting till the enemies fhouldwaftethem- 
felves away. Cato, who out of pedantry loved old 
people^ adhered to Fabius^ and grew jealous of me, 
becaufe I W4s young and daring, but the chief cauib 
of his prejudice was his avarice : he would have the 
war eartied 6n ftugally, as he planted bis cabbages 
and onioils, I again was for having it waged with 
iPigour, in order to bring it to a fpeedy and profpe« 
rptis ifftte } and was defirous that the PuUic fhonid 
confider, not what it would coft, but the adions I 
would perform, poor Cato was quite forlorn, for he 
waiited always to govern the commonwealth as he 
did his cdctage, and to gain vidlortes at a retfedftble 
Mto* he did not fM that FtUut' ihrfiga would sot 
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fucceed; never would lie blive driven Hannibal out 
%}[ Italf. XiannibU was dextrouf enough to fpbiift 
io it at the country's expence, and toprcfcrve ^llief . 
he wonU alfo have brought over continual fuppliee 
of frefli troops from Afric by Tea. had not Kcro de«> 
feated Afdrubal before he could join his brother, all 
had been gone, the dallier Fabius had been without 
refource; and Romeibprefled by ftch an tuetnj, 
mttA needs have yielded at the long-ran. hut Cat^ 
did not fee that neeeflity of making a powerfiii divert 
fion, in order to tranfport to Carthage the war» 
ivhich Hannibal had found means to carry to KomCf 
I therefore demand reparation for all the wrongi 
Gato hath done me, and for the perfectttions hehatli 
PoCbA againft my family. 

CATO. 

And I demand reward for having maintained jtt& 

tice and the public good againft thy brother Lucius, 

who was a robber, let us drop the African war, 

wherdn thou wert more happy than wife ; and let 

us come to the point, was it not a bafe thing ia 

thee, to extort from the republic the command of an 

9rmy for thy brother who was incapable of it ? thou 

didft proffliCe to follow him, and to (erve under hisf 

thoQ wert his pedagogue in that war againft Antio- 

chus. thy Inrother committed all manner of injuftice 

and cKtortaon. thou didfl: (hnt thine eyes, that thou 

oiig|it& not fee it. a fraternal foodnefs had blisukil 

thee* 

Bb2 
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SCIPIO. 

How ! did not that war end gloriouily ? the great 
Antiochus was defeated, expelled and repulfed from 
the coafts of Aiia. this was the lail enemy that could 
difpute the fovereign power with us. after him all 
kingdoms fell one upon another at the Romans feet. 

CATC. 

'Tis true, Antiochus might have given trouble 
enough, had he taken Hannibars advice : but he on- 
ly trifled his time away, and difhonoured him(elf by 
infamous pleafures. he married a young Greek in 
his old age. then it was Philopemen faidj that bad 
he been prote^or of the Acheans, he would eafily 
have defeated the whole army of Antiochus by fur- 
prizing them in the tippling-houfes. thy brother^ 
and thou, Scipio, had no great difHculcy to overcome 
enemies who had already overcome themfelves by 
their (enfuality and foftnefs, 

SCIPIO. 

The power of Antiochus was however formiT 

dable. 

CATO, 

But let us return to our point, did not Lucius, thy 
brother, rob, plunder, ravage ? wouldft thou have 
the face to fay that he governed like an honeft man ? 

SCIPIO. 

After my death thou hadft the feverity to con- 
demn him in a fine, and wouldft have had him (eized 

byll&ots. 
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CATO. 

He richly deferved it. and thou who had ft ' - ■ 

SCIPIO. 

As for me, I plucked up a fpirit, when I faw the 
people turning againft me. inftead of anfwering the 
accufatiott, I faid : Come, let us go to the Capitol, 
and thank the gods that on a day like this I conque- 
red Hannibal and the Carthaginians, after which I 
expofed myfelf no more to the caprice of fortune. I 
retired to Lintemum, far from an ungrateful coun* 
try, where I lived in a peaceful folitude, reipeded by 
all men of honour, and waited death like a philofo- 
pher. this it was that Cato the implacable Cenfbr 
obliged me to : and this it is for which I demand 
juftice. 

CATO. 

Thou reproached me with what conftitutes my 
glory. I fpared no body in point of juftice. I made 
the mod illuftrious Romans tremble. I faw how 
manners were daily growing more corrupt through 
pride and pleafures. for inftance, can 1 be refhfed 
immortal praifes for having expelled the fenate Lu- 
cius Quindtius (who had been Conful, and was bro- 
ther to T. Q. Flaminius the conqueror of Philip king 
of Macedon) who had the cruelty to caufe a man to 
be put to death before a young boy whom he loved^ 
in order to gratify the child's curiofity with fo bor^ 
rid a fpeftacle. 



SCiPfO. 

I aam chat .aaioo was jolt, and that tiion didft 
often panUh the guilty, bot thoa wert too violent 
Mtffanfk every body; and when thoo hadft dofee a 
good a^ion, tfaou boafidft of it too groifly. doft 
thou remember thy having formerly /kid, that Rome 
owed more to thee than thon owcdft to Rome ? inch 
a fpeech was ridicoloua in the month of a man of 
gravity. 

What aafwereft thon, Cato^ to this dmrgt i 

CATO* 

That J adaaily fnpported Ae Roman itpnblic a- 
gainft the foftnefs and pride of the women, who cor- 
rupted its manners ; that I kept the great in awe of 
ihe laws; that I pradifed myfelf what I taught o- 
tiicrs ; and that the republic did not in letnro take 
my part againft thofe I had made my enemies only 
for her lake, as my eftate lay in the neighbourhood 
of that of Manias Gurius, I propofed from my youth 
to imitate that great man in firaidicity of manners, 
orfaile, on the other hand, I took Demofthenes for 
my anodel of doqnenoe; infomodi that I was even 
caOed die Latin Demofthenes. every day was I (een 
going naked with my (laves to kboor the gromid. 
Jwt think not that tius application to agrieuicuie and 
eloquence diverted me from the mtfitary art. at the 
age of feventeen I (hewed myfelf intrepid in the 
wars againft Hannibal, veiy early was my body cq- 
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iritli lbn« wIkq I was ieiit pfetorintote* 
dinia, I aboliflied the luxury that all other pfteor& 
had introdaced before me. I meant nothing but to 
eafe the people, and to rejed all bribes, being made 
confuly 1 won a battle in Spain, on this fide the Be^ 
tis, over the Barbarians, after this vidory, I took 
more towns in Spain than I was days in it. 

8CIPIO. 

Another iofiipportable brag I hot it is not new to 
uSf for often haft thoa made it, and many that have 
come hitfaer within thefe twenty years have made me 
laogh with it. bat, honeft Gato, it is not before me 
thon flionldft talk fo. I know Spain, and thy noble 
conqncfis. 

CATO. 

It is certain, that foor hundred towns furrender^ 
ed to me almoft at one and die fame time, and thoa 
never madeft lb many. 

SCIPIO. 

Carthage alone is worth more than all thy four 
hundred villages. 

CATO. 

But what wilt thou fay of my conduct under Ma- 
ximas Acilius, in marching over (bch precipices, and 
forpriiing Antiochus in the mountains between Mar 
ccdonia and Theffidy ? 

SCIPIO. 

I approve that adion, and it were unjuft to refofe 
it commendations : they are all due to thee for ha* 
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viog retrained evil mannei^ ; but nodung can ex- 
cufe thy fosdid avarice. 

CATO. 

So thou talked; becaufe it was thou, that didft AC' 
caftom the foldiers to live delicately, but it muft be 
confideredy that I found myfelf in a republic^ which 
was daily growing more and more corrupted, ex* 
pences increafed without meafure ; a fifh gave now 
more money than an ox had done when I entered up> 
on public afiPairs. 'tis true^ that things at the lowed 
price, to me appeared dill too dear, when they were 
of no ufe. I faid to the Romans : What avails it you. 
to govern nations, if your vain and corrupted wo- 
men govern you ? was I in the wrong to fpeak thus, 
when they lived in fo fhamelefs a manner? every 
one ruined himfelf, and duck at no bafenefs or dif* 
honedy, to procure wherewithal to fupport his ex* 
travagant expences. I was cenfor : I had acquired 
fome authority from my age and virtue ; how then 
could I be filent ? 

SCIPIO. 

But why be dill informergeneralatfourfcoreand 
ten ? a fine occupation for that age ! 

CATO. 

'Tis the occupation of a man who hath lod none 
of his vigour, or of his zeal for the common weal, 
and who facrificeth himfelf for its fake to the odium 
of the great, who want to lead diibrderly lives with 
impunity. 
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SCIPIO* 

But thoQ haft been as oft accufed as thou haft ac« 
cufed others, thoa haft been fo, I think, as good as 
threefcore and ten times, and that at the age of 
fburfcore years. 

CATO. 

'Tis true; and I glory in it. it was not polEble 
but the wicked (hould by calumnies wage a continu- 
al war againft a man, who never pafled them any 
thing. 

SCIPIO. 

Thou hadft thy own difficulties to defend thyfcif 
againft the laft accufations. 

CATO. 

I own it, and is it any wonder ? 'tis very hard to 
give account of one's whole life before men of ano- 
ther age. I was a poor old man expofed to the in- 
fults of the youth, who thought I doted, and who 
counted as ^bles all I had done formerly, when I 
would at any time be relating it, they did nothing 
but gape and laugh at me as an eternal Egotift. 

SCIPIO. 

They were not far in the wrong, but after all, 
why wert thou fo fond of reprehending others? thou 
wert like a fnarlmg cur that barks at all who go paft. 

CATO. 

I found all my life, that I learned much more by 
reproving fools^ than by converCng with the wife. 

Gc 
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the wile are fuch but by halves^ and give but faint 
Uffons ; but fools are throughly fools^ and a perfon 
has but to fee them to know how he (hould not be* 
liave. 

SCIPIO. 

I allow it. but thou who wert (b yriCc, why wert 
thou at firft fuch an enemy to the Greeks i 

CATO. 

Becaule I was afraid the Greeks would commu^i* 
cate to us their art much more than their wifdoro^ 
and their diflblute manners than their fciences. I 
did by no means like all thofe muficianS| poets^ 
painters^ fculptors : all that tends only to an idle 
curioGty, and a voluptuous life. I thought it better 
to keep our ruftic fimplicity^ our laborious and fober 
life in agriculture, to be more unpolifhed, and to live 
better, to talk lefs about virtue^ and to put it more 
in pradice, 

8C1PI0. 

*Why then didft thou afterwards take fo mudi 
pains in thy old age to learn the Greek tongue ? 

CATO. 

I at laft fuffered myfelf to be enchanted by the Sy- 
rens, like the reft. I iifiened to the Grecian mufes. 
but I am much afraid all thofe little Greek fophifterf 
that come (larving to Rome to make their fortune, 
will complete the corraption of the Roman man? 
ners. 
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8CIPIO. 

Thy fears are not without grounds: but thoa 
fliouldft alfo have been afraid of corrupting the Ro^ 
man manners by thy avarice. 

CATO. 

I avaridous ! I was a good husband ; I wanted to 
let nothing be loft^ and yet I (pent too much. 

RHAOAMANTHVS. 

O! the phun language of avarice^ which thinks it* 
lelf always prodigal. 

SCIPIO. 

Was it not fliameful for thee to forfake agrlcu!"* 
ture^ in order to run into the mod infamous ufury i 
thou thoughtft, towards thy latter days^ as I have 
heard; that thy lands and flocks did not yield thee a 
fofficient income ; and fo didfl turn ufiirer. was that 
a trade for a Cenfor, who wanted to reform the city 2! 
what haft thou now to anfwer ? 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Thou dared not fpeak, and I fee plainly that thoa 
art guilty, this is a caufe pretty hard to judge. I mufl:^ 
my friend Cato, at once puniih and reward thee, thoa 
puzzleft me vaftly. be this then my decifion. I am 
touched with thy virtues and great adlions in behalf 
of the commonwealth; but then what likelihood is 
there of an ufurer's getting into the Elyfian fields ? 
no : that were too great a fcandal. thou (halt remain 
therefore, if it pleafe thee, at the gate, but thy con- 

CC2 
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folation Ihall be to keep others out alfo. thou (halt 
control! all who prefent themfelve^. thou (halt be 
cexifor here below as thou wafl: at Rome, thou (halt 
have for fmaller gratifications all the virtues of man- 
kind to carp at. I deliver up to thee L. Scipio^ L. 
Qnintius, and all the reft^ on whom to vent thy cho* 
ler. thou mayft alfo exercife it upon the other de- 
fundS; who (hall croud from all quarters of the uni- 
verle, Roman citizens^ great captains^ barbarous 
kings, tyrants of nations : all (hall be fubje^ to thy 
fpleen and fatyr. bat beware of L. Scipio ; for I ap- 
point him to ceafure thee, in his tunii without mer- 
cy, here is money for thee to lend to aU the dead, 
who (hall have none in their mouth to pay their pal^ 
fage of Charon's ferry, if thou lend it out to any up- 
on ufury, Lucius will not fail to acquaint me of it, 
nor I to puni(h thee as the mod in&mous of thieves. 
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AND 

HANNIBAL. 

DIALOGUE XXXVI. 
Virtue is its own reward* 

HANNIBAL. 

HERE are we two met again, aswewereSn Afric 
a little before the battle of Zama. 

SGIPIO. 

'Tis true : but to-day's conference is very diffe- 
rent from that other, we have no more glory to ac- 
quire, nor victory to obtain, we have now nothing 
remaining but a vain and faint fhadow of what we 
have been, with a dream-like remembrance of our ad- 
ventures, 'tis this makes Hannibal and Scipio friends, 
the fame gods who laid Carthage in theduft, have* 
reduced to a few aflies the conqueror of Carthage 
whom you fee. 

HANNIBAL. 

It hath been donbtlefs in your folitude of Linter- 
pum, that you learned all this fine phiiofophy. 

SCIPIO. 

Though I had not learned it in my retreat, I 
(hould here, for death gives the (Irongeft leflbns of 
the vanity of all that the world mod admires. 
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HANNIBAL. 

Di^race and retirement have not been withont 
their nie towards your making thefe iage reflexions. 

SCIPIO. 

I grant it : but you have^ no lefs than I, had thoie 
inftmdions from fortune, you were witnefs to the fall 
of Carthage, were £un to abandon your country^ 
and after making Rome tremble, were forced to fly 
its vengeance, by wandering from country to coua* 
try like a vagdx>nd« 

HANXIBAL* 

'Tis true : but I did not abandon my country till 
I could no longer defend her, and till (he could no 
longer proteO me. I quitted her in order to pieveirt 
herntier ruin^ and that I might not fie her thral- 
dom » you, on die cootrary, were forced to quit 
youreoaatry at her higheft pitch of glory ^ and that 
glory (be derived from you. can ought be harder 1 
what ingratitude! 

scrpio. 

That we muft expert from men, even when we 
ferve them beft. thofe who do good out of ambition, 
arc always difcontented. fooncr or later fortune {{ill 
betrays them, and men they find ongratefol. but 
when we do good for the love of virtue, the virtue 
wc love does always fuffidently recompence by the 
pleafure there b in fc^Iowing it, and makes us defpile 
all other rewards^ of wl^ we are deprived. 
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AND 

HANNIBAL- 

DIALOGUE XXXVII. 

Ambition knows no bounds. 

SCIPIO. 

MEtkimks I am fiill at our conference befert 
the battle of Zama ; but we are not here in 
the fame (Itaation, being no more at variance, all 
our wars are extinguifhed in the waters of the river 
of Oblivion; after haying each of us conquered fo ma- 
py provinces, a little urn ierves to colled our aflies. 

HANNIBALi 

All that is true, our paft glory is now but a 
dream, we here have nothing to conquer: for my 
part, I grow weary of this inactive (late. 

SCIPIO. 

You mull own you were refUefs and infatiabje. 

HANNIBAL* 

Whyfol I think I was very moderate. 

SCIPIO. 

Moderate ! what moderation I at firft the Carthar 
f inians thought only of mainudning themfelves ii| 
the we&iPrn part of Sicily, die wife Ling Gclp, and 
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then the tyrant DionyCus had given them a good 
deal of ezercife. 

HANNIBAL. 

True ; but aftjer that we thought to fabdue all thofe 
flounihing cities, which were governed like fo ma- 
ny commonwealths^ as Leontum, Agrigentum^ and 
Selinus. 

SCIPIO. 

But in fine, the Romans and Carthaginians lying 
over againft each other, with the fea between, look- 
ed upon each other with a jealous eye, and difputed 
the ifland of Sicily, which lay in the middie betwixt 
the two pretending nations, this fure was the boun- 
dary of your ambition. 

HANNIBAL. 

By no means : we had alfb our pretenfions on the 
fide of Spain, new Carthage gave us in that country 
an empire ahnoft equal to that of the old in the heart 
of Afric. 

SCIPIO. 

All that is true : but it was in fbme part for your 
trade that you firft eftabliflied yourfelveson the Spa* 
nifh coaft. the commodioufnefs you there found in* 
Ipired you gradually with the defign of conquerbg 
thofe vaft countries. 

HANNIBAL. 

At the time of our firft war with the Romans^ we 
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were powerful in Spain, and bad foon been mailers 
of it, but for your republic. 

SCIPIO. 

In fhort, the treaty which we concluded with the 
Carthaginians, obliged them to renounce all the 
tountries that lie between the Pyi'enee^ and the Ebro. 

HANNIBAL. 

Force reduced us to that fhamefiil peace, we had 
fttflered Infinite lofles both by fea and land, my &• 
ther, who turned all his thoughts towards retrieving 
our unhappy circumftances, made me (wear at the 
altars, when but nine years old, to be, to the day of 
my death, an irreconcilable enemy to the Romans. 
I fwore it ; I fulfilled it. I attended my fether into 
Spain : after his death I commanded the Carthagi- 
nian army, and yon know what happened. 

SCIPIO. 

Yes I know it, and you too know it to your coll. 
but if you made confiderable progrefs, it was becaufe 
you found fortune every where coming to meet you^ 
and inviting you to follow her. the hopes of joining 
the Gauls our ancient enemies, induced you to crofs 
the Pyrenees, the vi^ory you gained over us upon 
the Rhone encouraged you to pafs the Alps, you 
there loft a great many fbldiers, hories, and ele* 
phants. when you had pafled, you eafily defeated 
our aftoniihed troops, whom you furprized at Tici- 
num. one viAory draws on another by damping the 
fpirits of the vanquifhed, and procuring many allie* 

Dd 
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lotlieviAon; fi>r ali the petty oatioot of tbecoiiit* 
tiy flock always to the firongeft fide* 

HANNIBAL* 

Bot what dudL yon of the battle of Trebia ? 

SCIPIO. 

It was no hard purdiale, coming npoa the bock of 
fo many others, after that you were mailer of Italy. 
Thirafymenus and Cannae were rather fields of Uood 
than of battk. you pierced through all Italy t now 
tell the truth, you did not at firft exped So great 
liiccefs? 

HANNIBAL. 

I did not know how far I might go ; but I had a 
mind to try my fortune. I difconcerted the Romans 
byfo boldandunforeleenapuih. when I found for- 
tune fo favourable, I thought I ought to improve her 
kindnefs. fuccefs inipired me with defignsj which I 
(hottld never have dared to conceive. 

SCiPIO. 

WcU, is not that what I was laying i Sicily, 
Spun, Italy, were now nothing to you. the Greeks 
with whom yon had confederated would fbon have 
bended under your yoke. 

HANNIBAL. 

But did not you, who fpeak, do precifely what you 
reproach us with having been capable of ddng ? Spain, 
Sicily, Carthage itfelf,and Afric were nothing : quick- 
ly all Greece, Macedon, all the lilands, Egypt, and 
Afia fell at your feet : and you had even great difi- 
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coky to fuffer the Paithtans and Arabians to be free. 
the whole world was now too fmall for thofe Romans^ 
who for the (pace of five hundred years had been 
confined to conquer round about their city the Vol- 
Ici^ the Sabines andthe Samnites^ 
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C A T I L I N E. 



AND 



CAESAR. 



DIALOGUE XXXVIir. 

The fatal eonfequences of vice do not reclaim corrupted 
men. 

STLLA. 

C'£S4.Ry I come in hafie to give you an advice, 
^ and have brought a very good iecpnd to bac]^ 
ine; Catiline byname, ypu know him, and were 
but too much of his cabal, don't be afraid of us; 
ghofts do no harm. 

CAESAR. 

I could well difpenie with your yifit : your figures 
$re difroal, and your counfels will perhaps be ftill 
more fp. but what have you (b prefEng to tell me i 

SYLLA. 

That you muQ by no nieans afpire to tyranny. 

CAESAR. 

'Vj/by fo ? did not yon afpire to it yourfelf ? 

STLLA. 

poubtlefs } and ^ti^ foir that vjpry realbn we arc 

/ 
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the more to be minded, when we advile you to le- 
iiOttnce it. 

CAESAR. 

For my part, I refblve to imitate you in every 

thing; to aim at the4yranny as you. aimed at it, 

ind then to return, J'^you, from the other world, 

^after my death, to undeceive the tyrants who (hall 

qproe after me. 

This is not a time for your jokes and witticifins* 
we ghofts are for nothing but the ferious. let us 
fome to the point. I voluntarily quitted the tyran- 
ny, and found my account in fo doing. Catiline 
firove to arrive at it, and unfortunately mifcarried 
in the aitempt. thefe be two very inflrudive exam* 
pies for you. 

CAESAR. 

I do by no means underftand your fine estamples. 
you firft held the commonwealth in cbsuas, and then 
were filly enough to degrade yourfelf. after quittbg 
the fupreme power you lived difparaged, dilpirited^ 
cbfcufe, ufelefs. the fortunate roan was abandone4 
by fi^rtune. there now is one of your examples 
which I do no.t at all comprehend, as for the other, 
Catiline had a mind to make himfelf matter, and fo 
£ur he did well : but he did not rightly know how to 
tal^ his meafures ; and to much (he worie for him; 
fyr pfj part, I fluU attefnpt nothing, but with dne 
precaution* 
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CATILINB* 

Ihadtakenthefamemeafaresyoado. IflatterdI 
the youth, corrapted them by pkafores^engtged tbem 
in cfimety inTcdyed them in txfeoce§y and drowned 
theraindd)!. I got into power by meuis of die wo- 
men of an intrigning and pragaaaticai ipifit. could 
you have done better ? 

CAESAR. 

Yon talk of things I know nothbg abont. every 
one does as he may. 

CATILINE. 

*T!s yet in your power to avoid die rocks UpKt 
npon, andlamcometo i^m yon of them. 

STLLA. 

For my part, I tdl yon again, that I fiEwnd my ac« 
count in renouncing public affiurs before my death* 

CAESAR. 

Renounce public affairs ! flionld one abandkm the 
commonwealth in its exigencies? 

STLLA. 

Ah! thattsnot whatlmean: thcreisawide£f« 
ference between ferving it and tyrannifing over it. 

CASSAR. 

'Why then did yon ceafe to ierve It ? 

STLLA. 

Oh ! yon will not hear me. I fay that a man 
ihould lerve his aountry to the day of hts deadi ; 
but that he fliould neither aim at tyranny, nor main* 
tainhimfelfin it when attained. 
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DIALOGUE XXXIX. 

DeffotiCond tyranmal power is fi far from fecuring 
the qaiet and authority of princes^ that on the contra* 
ry it renders them unhappy, and draws inevitable rU' 
in upon them. 

CiSSAft. 

ALAS ! my dear Gato^ thou art in apiteous caic: 
what a dreadful wound i 

CATO* 

I Oabb'd myrelfat Utica after the battle of Thap- 
fus^ that I might not furvive liberty : bat thoa whoie 
pity I move, how comes it that thou haft followed me 
{o foon ? what do I perceive ! how many wounds 
onthybodyl fiay, let me count them : no kfs than 
three and twenty ! 

CJSSAR* 

Thou wilt be greatly furprifed when I tell thee 
that I received fo many ftabs in the midft of the fe- 
nate^ from my beft friends, what horrid treachery ! 

CATO. 

Noj I am not at all furprifed at it : waft thou not 
the tyrant of thy friends as well as of the reft of thy 
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citizens ? was it not their doty to lend an helping 
hand to the revenging of their opprefled coantry ? 
they ought to have facrificed not only their friend, 
but even their own brother, after the example of 
Timoleon ; and their Own children, as did old Bni- 
tns. 

CJBSAR. 

One of bis defcendants has but too well followed 
that fine precedent : Brutus^ whom I (b much loved; 
Brutus, who pailed for my own (on ; that very Bru- 
tus was head of the confjpiracy againft me. 

CATO. 

O happy Brutus ! who hath made Rome frecf, and 
bath immortalized his hands in the blood of a feccnd 
Tarquin, more impious and proud than he who was 
expelled by Junius. 

CJESAR. 

Thou wert ever prejudiced againft me, and ex- 
treme in thy maxims of virtue. 

CATO. 

Who was it prejudiced me againft thee ? tby dil^ 
folute, prodigal, crafty, effeminate life ; tby debts, 
thy cabals, thy audacioufnefs : this it was prepoflef- 
fed Cato againft that man, whofe fafh, trailing robe, 
and air of foftnefs, promifed nothing worthy of the 
ancient manners : nor didft thou at all deceive me; 
I knew thee from thy youth. O I had I been belie* 
ved 
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ca:sar. 
Thou wouldft have involved me in Catiline's con- 
{piracy, in order to ruin me. 

CATO, 

Thou then didft live a woman's life, and waft a 
man only againft thy country, what means did I not 
ufe to convict thee ? but Rome was running headlong 
to her deftru^on, and would not know her enemies. 

CACSAR» 

Thy eloquence, I own, alarmed me, and made 
sne have recourfe to authority ; yet canft thou not 
deny but I brought royfelf ofTiike a clever fellow. 

CATO. 

Say, like a clever villain, thou didft dazzle the 
wifeft by thy moderate and infinuatlng language; 
thou didft favour the confpirators upon pretence of 
not puHiing rigour too far. I alone oppofed, but in 
vain: from that time the gods were provoked a* 
gainft Rome. 

CfSAR. 

Tell me now the truth : thou didft fear, after the 
battle of Thapfus, thy lulling into my hands ; thou 
wouldft have been horridly confounded to appear 
before me. but ah ! kneweft thou not that I wanted 
only to conquer and to pardon ? 

CATO. 

'Twas the tyrant's pardon, 'twas life itfelf ; yea, 

the life of Cato due to Caefar that I feared : it wa« 

better to die than to fee thee. 

Ec 
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C£SA&. 

IivoiiU have u(ed thee generonfly^ as I ^ dij 
Ion. hadft thoa not better been ftili liviiig fer the 
fnccoor and fupport of the comnionwealth ? 

CATO. 

There is no more coounonveikh, when diot is 
»o iBOve liberty. 

CJSSAft* 

Bot ihouU one therefisre bU fool on one's felf ? 

CATO. 

My own hands (et me at liberty in Ifrite of fii^ 
tyrant^ and I deffufed the life he had to proffer ne^ 
as for thee, thy own friends were obliged to tear 
thee in pieces like a moniler. 

CJCSAR. 

But if lite was fi> Aamefiil for a Roman after s? 
vj^ory, why didft thou fend me thy ion ? hadll ibs^ 
a mind to make him degenerate ^ 

CATO. 

Every one follows the dilates of his own h^ 
in his choice to live or die : Cato conU not hntS^i 
his Con, not fo great a man as he, might yet fupptf* 
life, and hope, by reafon of his youth^ to fee f^ 
and happier times, alas ! what did I notfuffer^ vli^ 
I let my fon go to the tyrant I 

CXSAR. 

But why the tyrant? I never took the titi^ ^ 
King. 



i 
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CATO. 

'Tis the thing, not the nane, that Is in tfoefiion. 
Ixfides, how often waft thon (cen to ufe vaiiout 
Indued arts to accoftom the fenate and people to 
thy royalty. Antony himielf, at the feaft of the La-* 
percalia, had the impudence nnder c<donr of a joke^ 
to incirde thy head with a diadem, this jeft looked 
too like earnefl, and flrnck immediate horror, thou 
idtdft eafily perceive the pnblic indignation, and (b 
didil remit to Japiter an honour winch thyfelf did 
not dare to accept, this it was that fblly determined 
the conlpbrators upon thy defiradion . well, have we 
not pretty good iatelligenoe facte below ? 

CJBSAR. 

Too good : but thon doft not do me joflice. my 
government was mild ; I behaved myfelf like a true 
fiither of the country : of this one may judge from 
the grief the people teftified after my death : that, 
yon know, is a time, when flattery is no longer in 
ieafbn. alas! poor folks! when my bloody robe 
was prefented to them, how fanguine were they to 
revenge me! what were the regrets ! what pomp in 
the field of Mars at my funeral i what haft thou now 
to anfwer ? 

CATO. 

That the people is always the people, credulous, 
grofs, capricious, blind, and an enemy to its true 
intereft. for, having favoured the fucceflbrs of the 
tyrant, and perfccutcd their deliverers, what hath that 

£e2 
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people not faffered ? how mncfa of the pareR blood of 
the citizens hath through nnmberlefs profcnptions 
fiream'd ! the Triumvirs were more barl>aroDS than 
the very Gauls that took Rome, happy be who hath 
not feen thofe days of defolation ! but now tell me, 
O tyrant, wherefore didft thou tear out the boweh 
of Rome thy mother ? what reapeft thou now from 
having enflavcd thy country ? was glory thy aim ? 
(houldft thou not have found a purer and a blighter 
in preferving the liberty and greatnefs of that city, 
Afiftreb of the world, like Fabius, FabiiciuSy Mar- 
cellusy Scipio ? or. If thou wantedft a pleafant and 
a happy life, didft thou find it in the horrors infepa- 
rabls from tyranny ? every day of thy life was as big 
with danger to thee, as that whereon fb many citi- 
zens immortalized their virtue by butchering thee, 
the (ight of every true Roman mud needs have thrown 
thee into a panic, was this then that quiet and hap- 
py life which thou didil purchafe at the pripe of fo 
much trouble, and of fo many crimes ? but what do 
J fay? thou haft not even had time to enjoy the 
fruit pf thine impiety, fpeak, tyrant, (peak; 'tis nov 
^s much pain to thee to Aand my looks, as it ytrouW 
have been to me to have borne thy hated prelence, 
when I embraced death gt Utjca. fay, if thou dareft, 
that thou waft hgppy. 

C^SAR. 

I ponfefs I was not: but it was fuch as thou that 
4ifturbcd my bappinefs. 
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CATO, 

Sayndier thyfelf difturbed it. hadfi thou loved 
thy country, thy country would have loved thee : 
he whom his country loveth, hath no need of guards; 
his whole country watches round him. true lafety 
lies in doing nought but good, and in giving every 
body a concern in one's prefer vation. thou wouldfl 
reign, and make thyfelf &ared. well, thou didft 
jreign, thon waft fear*dc but men delivered them- 
felves from the tyrant and their fear together. & 
peri(h thofe, who wanting to be feared by all men, 
have themfelves every thing to fear from all men, by 
making it their intereft to be beforehand with them^ 
and ^o deliver themfelves from their tyranny. 

C^SAR. 

But that power which thou called tyrannical was 
become neceflary. Rome could no longer maintain 
her liberty ; and fo myft have a mailer, this Pompey 
was begmniqg to be, and I could not bear that he 
fliould be lb to my prejudice. 

CATO. 

Thou (houldft have pulled down the tyrant,without 
alpiring to the tyranny, in fine, if Rome was grown fo 
dafti^rdly as to be no longer able to want a mailer, 
thou badft better have let that crime alone to another, 
when a traveller is like to fall into the hand$ of vU- 
lains, who are preparing to rob him, ought a man 
to make hafte to prevent them by committing fo hor- 
rid an a^ion i but the too great authority of Pom* 
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pcjlerved dice only fiv ft picieiioc donotweknow 
^liflt thoa Ulft as dioo vaft goiag to Spma, in a 
petty town viKvc Kvcfil citixeiis wen iollicitmg the 
i i ugiflfa cy ? doft dioa think we have brgot Aok 
Greek vcrles that were lb often hi thy mouth ? be* 
fides, if dioa waft fenfiUe of the nulery and infimy 
of tyranny ; why didft dioa not qmt it i 

CJBSAa. 

Ah! howwasit polfiUe toqnitit? tfienlceatis 
fleep and ragged ; bat dieie b no road fer comiog 
down again ; theie is no getting oat oi it, but by 
F"f**g over the precipice* 

CATO. 

Unfaappyman, why thenalpiretoit^ wliy over- 
turn every thing to attain it ? why ipill fb modi 
blood, and not even (pare thy own, whidi ho w e va 
was fhed too late ? thon vainly (edceft excales. 

CiESAR. 

And thon doft not anfwer me : I ask thee, how 
one can with fafety quit the tyranny ? 

CATO. 

Go ask Sylla the queftion, and now hold thy 
peace ; confult that Uood*thirfly monfter ; his ex* 
ample will make thee blufh. farewel : I dread the b- 
dignation of Brutus*8 gboft, did it fee me talking 
with thee. 
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CICERO. 



DIALOGUE XL. 

^be character oftbefi two fhllofophers^ with a contra/f 
of what was too outrageous and auftere in the virtue 
of the one, and too weak in that of the other. 

CATO. 

I Expected you^ great orator^ long ago ; 'tis a 
great vhik fince you (hoold have arrived : but 
yoQ have comt as late as yon poffiUy could. 

CICEKO. 

I am come after a death fall of courage, I have 
fallen a vidim to the commoawealth ; for ever fince 
the time of Catiline's confpiracy, when I (aved 
Rome, none coold be an enemy to the republic, 
without declaring war againft me. 

CATO. 

Yet I have underftood you ibund fiivour intb 
Caefar by your abjed fubmiiEons ; that youlavilhed 
tiiehigheft encomiums upon him ; that yon were an 
intimate friend of all his reptile fiivourites, and that 
yon even perfnaded people in your letters to have re* 
cottdc to hif clemency in order to live tamely in the 
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heart of Rome in fervitude. (bch the ole ofdoqucnoe! 

CICERO. 

Tit true I harangned Caefar to obtain the pardofi 

of Marcellus and Ligarins. 

CATO. 

Ah ! is it not better to be filent than to employ 
one's eloquence in flattering a tyrant ? O Cicero ! 
I had more art than yoo: I had the art to be filent, 
and to die, 

CICERO. 

You have not feen a fine obferyation I made in 
my Offices, which is, that every one ought to ad up 
to his character, there are fome men of a proud and 
untradable fpirit, who ought to fupport that auftere 
and violent virtue even unto death, it is not allow- 
able for them to bear the fight of a t3rrant ; they have 
nothing for it but to kill themfelves : on the other 
hand, there is a mild and more foclable virtue of 
certain moderate perfons, who love the common* 
wealth beyond their own glory : thefe ought to live, 
and to keep meafures with the tyrant for the public 
good ; they owe themfelves to their citizens, and it 
is not lawful for them to complete their country's 
rain by a precipitate death. 

CATO. 

You have faithfully difcharged that duty; and if 
we are to judge of your love to Rome by your fear of 
death, I muft own that Rome owes you a great deaL 
but perfons that talk fo fine^ (hould fo artfully make 
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all their words correfpondent, as not to contradidb 
tbemielves. that Cicero, who extolled Caefar to the 
skies, and who was not afhamed to pray the gods not 
to envy men fo great a blefling 5 with what face could 
that Cicero afterwards fay, that the murderers of Cae- 
far were the Deliverers of their country ? what a grofs 
con tradition ! what infamous balenefs ! can the vir* 
toe of a man^ relied on^ who truckles thus- to the 
times ? 

CICERO. 

It was expedient to accommodate one's felf to the 
exigencies of the ftate. this compliance was dill more 
juftifiable than the war of Afiric undertaken by Scipio 
and you, contrary to all the rules of prudence, for 
my part, I had foretold, as may be Teen in my let- 
ters, that you would mifcarry in it. but your infle- 
xible and violent temper coald fuffer no moderate 
overtures, you were bom for extremities. 

CATO. 

And you to fear every thing, as you have oft 
yourfelf confefled, yon were capable of nothing but 
forefeeing inconveniences, the prevailing party 
brought you always over fo far as to make you re- 
cant your former fentiments. have you not been 
fecn to admire Pompey, and exhort all your friends 
to give themfelves up to him ? did you not after- 
wards think that Pompey would bring Rome IntD 
bondage^ if he got the better of Caefar? bow^ (aid 

Ff 
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too, win he erer tnift boDcft iDOiy when be isuAoy 
fcdng he wOl not trnft any oi us dariDg the wk, 
whcran be ftands in need of our affifiance ? infinc^ 
did yoo not admire Gaelar ? did yon not court and 
praife Odavias ? 

CICEKO. 

Bat I attacked Antony : what can be more 'vcb^ 
ment than my barangoes againfi bim, like tfaofeof 
Demoflhenes againft Philip ? 

CATO. 

They are admiiahle ; bnt Demofihenes knew bet- 
ter than yon how to die. Andpater could give him 
neither death nor life, were yon obliged to fly as yd 
did, without knowing whither yon went, and to 
wait death from the hands of Po]nlios i I did better 
to embrace it voluntarily at Utica. 

CICERO. 

And I think it better never to have deipaired ol 
the commonwealth to my dying hoar, and to haie 
fupported it by moderate counfeis, than to have vrtr 
ged a weak and impnident war, and quitted die fick 
in a fit of defpair. 

CATO. 

Yoor negociations turned out no better than n; 
African war. for, Oflavius, young as he was, p^J^ 
upon the great Cicero, who was the light of Rome 
he made a tool of you in order to get kit» power 
and then delivered yoa np to Antwjr. hat. you iba 
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talk of war, did yoa ever know ought about it ? I 
have not yet forgot your noble conqueft of Pindeni^ 
fas^ a petty town in the ftreights of Cilicia^ little 
harder to take dian a (heepfold. for this glorious ex- 
pedition nothing lefs would &rve you than a Tri- 
umph, the fupplications appointed by die lenate 
were not (iilEcient for fuch expbits. yon may re* 
member my anfwer to the foUicitations you made me 
upon that head : you ought to be better pleafed^ (aid 
I, with the commendations of the fenate which by 
your good conduft yon have deferved, than with a 
triumph; whidi would lefs fpeak the virtue of the tri* 
nmpher, than the fuccefs wherewith the gods had 
crowned his enterprizes. thus do people endeavour^ 
as they can, to amufe men that are vain^ and inca* 
pable of judging for themfelves. 

CICERO. 

I confofs I was ever very fond of praife ; but is it 
any wonder i did I not richly deferve it by my con- 
fuiihip, by my public {pint, by my eloquence ; in 
fine, by my tafte for philofophy f when I faw no fur- 
dier poffibility of ferving Rome under her misfor- 
tunesy I comforted mylelf in an honed recefs, by 
writing upon virtue. ^ 

CATO. 

You had better pradiifed it in dme of danger^ than 

wrote upon it. come, own it fairly, you were -but a 

mean copier of the Creeks, yon blended Plato with 

F f 2 
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Epicuras, the Old Academy with the New ; and aftct 
playing the hiftorian upon their* precepts, in dia- 
logues which were generally rather foliloquies, yon 
could hardly ever bring ought to a concludon. yoii 
were always a ftranger to philofophy, and thought 
of nothing but adorning your wit with its beauties ; 
in (horty yoo were ever a wavercr, both in politics 
and philofophy., 

CICERO. 

Cato, farewel : your ill humour carries yon too 
far ; to fee you fo raorofe, one would be tempted to 
think that you regret the lofs of life, for my part, 
that gives me no pain, tho' I have not pretended to 
fo much heroifm. you have an ovcr-weaning con- 
ceit of yourfelf, for having done in dying what a 
great many (laves have done, with as much courage 
as you. 
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ALEXANDER. 



DIALOGUE XLI. 

The charaders of a tyranf^ and of a prince, whOf horn 

mtb the fineft qualities for making a great king, 

gives bimfelfup to his pride mdpapons, both are the 

fcourges of mankind', but the one is an obje^ ofpitj, 

whereas the other is the deteftation of humanity. 

ALEXANDER. 

WHO is this Roman new come down ? he has 
got many a flab, hah ! 1 hear them faying 

it is Caefar I greet thee well^ great Roman ; the 

rumour went that thou wert going to fubdue the 
Parthians^ and to conquer the whole Eaft : how come 
we then to fee thee here ? 

CA£SAR. 

My friends aflafHnated roe in the (enate-houfe. 

ALEXANDER. ' 

What ! hadft thou become their tyrant^ thou who 
wert but a private citizen of Rome ? 

CASAR. 

It well becomes thee to talk fo ! didft not thon 
make the unjuft conqueft of Ada? didft not thou 
bring Greece into fervitude i 
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ALEXANDER. 

Yes : but the Greeks were a foreign people^ and 
enemies to Macedon. I never did, like thee, enilave 
my own country ; on the contrary, I gave the Ma* 
cedonians an immortal glory with the empire of the 
whole Eafl. 

CJESAR. 

Thou didft vanquiih efieminate men, and then 
grew as effeminate as they, thou fetzedft the riches 
of the Perilans ; and the riches of the Perfians, by 
corrupting thy heart, vanquiihed thee, haft thon 
brought down to thefe infernal regions that mad 
pride, which made thee fancy thyfelf a god i 

ALEXANDER. 

I acknowledge my &ults and follies, bat does It 
become thee to upbraid me with my fbftnefs i who 
does not know thy infamous life in Bithynia, thy 
corruption at Rome, where diou obtainedft the high* 
eft honours merely by (hameful intrigues, but lor 
thine infamous pra^ices, thou hadft never been more 
than a private perfbn in thy commonwealth, 'tis tme 
indeed thou wouldft have been (till in life. 

CJESAR. 

Thon metteft at Babylon firom poiibn what I met 
at Rome from the (word. 

ALEXANDER* 

My captains could not poifon me guiltlefs ; thy 
fellow-citizens, by poniarding theci are become the 
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Deliverers of their country, thns are onr deaths very 
difiereat; batthefirftpartofoor lives was (till more 
lb. my yoQth was chafte^ noble^ ing^nuoas : thine 
had neither fliame nor honelly. 

CAESAR. 

Thy gboft hadi loft nothing of Ae prideand paf" 
fion that appeared in thy lifetime. 

ALBXANDBR. 

I was hiuried away by my pride^ I confefi. thy 
condudit wu moit circnmipeft than mine; bntthoa 
didft by no means imitate my candour and open* 
nefs. thou (houldft have been an honeft man before 
thou hadft alpired to the glory of a great man. I often 
was weak and vain; but I was furely a better friend 
to my country^ andlefs unjuft than thou. 

CAESAR. 

Thou layeft great firefs upon jufiice, without ha* 
ving followed it thyfelf. for my part^ I think the 
devereft fellow Ihonld make himfelf mafteri and then 
govern wifely. 

ALEXANDER. 

I was but too much of thy mind. .£acus, Rhada- 
manthus and Minos have leverely reprimanded me 
for it, and have condemned my conqnefts. yet in all 
my extravagances I never thought jufiice to be de- 
fpifed ; nor will it fere the better with thee, that thou 
haft tranfgrefled it. 
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CASAR. 

The Romans are great lofers by killiiig me: I had 
formed fchcmes to make them happy. 

ALEXANDER. 

Thebeftfchemehad been to have imitated SyHa, 
who having been, like thee, the tyrant of his country, 
reftored its liberty to it ; then hadft thou, like him, 
ended thy days in peace : but thou canft not believe 
me. well, I go, and (hall meet thee at the bar of the 
three Judges^ by whom thoa mud now be tried. 



CAESAR 



AND 



P O M P E y 



DIALOGUE XLU. 

Nothing is more fatal in afreeftate than the eorruptt' 
on of the women^ and the fro4igaHty ofthofi who of 
• fire to the tyranny. 

POMPET. 

T RUN myftlf out in expences^ in or^r topleale 
-*- the Romans, and yet have much ado to com* 
pafs it, by the time I was five and twenty I had tri* 
umphed : I vanqui/hed Sertorius, Mithridates, the 
pirates of Ctlicia ; theie three triumphs attracted me 
a thoufand enviers ; I make continual largefles, I 
give public (hews, I win numberlefs clients by my 
bene&dtions : yet all this appeafes not envy ; ftem 
Cato even refiifes my alliance ; a thoufand others 
thwart my defigns. what thinks my father-in-law of 
the matter ? he (ays not a word. 

CASAR. 

I think you take a very bad method to govern the 
commonwealth. 

POMPEY. 

How To i what do you mean i do you know a 

Gg 
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better than giving largely to private perfons, in or- 
der to lecure their votes^ than winning the fiivour t 
of the people by gladiators , by the fighting of wild 
beads^ by doles of corn and wine ? in ihort, than 
getting a great many zealous clients for the Sportn- 
lae I beftow ? have not Marius, Cinna, Fimbria, 
Sylla, and all the other clever fellows taken the 
fame courfe i 

ca:saii. 
All that does not hit the aim. you are quite an 
ignoramus : Catiline had better ienfe than they all. 

POMPEY. 

Wherein ? you &rpriie me : do you (peak feri- 
oufly ? 

CJESAK* 

Indeed, I do : I never was more (erious in my ' 
life. 

POMPEY. 

And what, pray, is this wonderfitl (pecific fer ap* 
peaGng envy, for curing fufpicions, for charming the 
Patricians and Plebeians ? 

casar. 

Would you know it ? do as I do : I advile yea 
to nothing but what I pradlife myielf. 

' POMPEY. 

What? to flatter the people withafliewof joA 
tice and liberty ? to play the hotfpur Tribune, mi 
Ibe sealotts Gracchus i 
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CiBSAR. 

That 18 fomethingy bnt not all : dieie is All! (bme- 
what much moreeffedual, 

POMPET, 

'What^pray? is it any magical enchantment^ in« 
vocation of a baSiizr, or knowledge of the fiars i 

CiESAR. 

Pfliaw I all that is nonfenfe ; mere old women's 
tales. 

POMPEY. 

How fcomful you are ! you have no doubt fome 
commerce with the gods^ like Numa^ Scipio^ and 
fome others. 

C^C S A R . 

No^ no ; all thefe artifices are worn thread*bare« 

POMPET. 

What can it be then ? hold me no longer in fuf« 
pence. 

CASAR. 

Why^ V\l tell you ; the two fundamental points 
of my doflrine are thefe : firft^ to corrupt all the 
women, in order to get into the moft intimate fe- 
crets of every family, in the fecond place, to bor- 
row and fpend without intermiffion or meafure; 
and never to repay any thing, every creditor has 
an intereft in promoting your advancement, that he 
may not lofe the money you owe him : he gives 
you his own vote, and runs through fire and water 

Gg2 
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to procnre you tho(e of his friends, tlie more cre- 
ditors yon have^ the fironger is your party, id or- 
der to make myfelf mafter of Rome, I make it my 
bufinefs to be a general debtor to the whole city, 
die more I am Involved, the greater is my po^trer : 
we have but to fpcnd^ and riches will flow upon qs» 



CICERO 

AND 

AUGUSTUS. 

'DIALOGUE XLIII. 
To oblige thi ungrateful is to ruin one's/elf. 

AUGUSTUS. 

SAVE thee^ great orator: I am heartily glad to 
fee thee again, for I have not forgot the obll* 
gations I have to you. 

CICERO. 

You may remember them here below, butyott did 
not mach remember than in the world. 

AUGUSTUS. 

Do not fay fo : even after your death> I one day 
found one of my grand-children reading your works: 
he looked confounded at my catching him fo em- 
ployed, fearing I would reprimand him for it ; but 
ib fer from that, I encouraged him, by faying of you : 
^ He was a great man, and loved his country dear- 
* ly.* fo you fee I did not wait till the end of my 
life to fpeak well of you. 

CICERO. 

A fine reward for all I did to raife you ! when 
you appeared ia the world young, and without au-» 
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thority after the death of Gaefir^ I gave yoa my 
coanielsy my fnends^ my credit. 

AUGUSTUS. 

You did it not lb mach for my (ake as to conn- 
ter-ballance the aathority of Antony, whole jtyran- 
ny you feared. 

CICERO. 

'Tis true, I feared not a boy (b much as that pow- 
erful paiEonate man ? in this however I erred ; for 
you were more dangerous than he. but in ihort, to 
me you owe your advancement : what did I not (ay 
to the fenate on your behalf, vriale yon were at the 
fiege of Modena, wherein the two vidorious conrols, 
Hirdus and Panfa fell ? their vidtory ferved only to 
bring you to the head of the army, it was I who had 
caufed the republic to declare againft Antony, by 
my orations, that were nam^d Philippic, inftead of 
fighting for thofe who had firft put arms into your 
hand, you bafely combined with Antony your ene- 
my, and Lepidus the mod in&mous of men, in order 
toenflave Rome, when this monftrous Triumvirate 
was formed, you asked men's lives, or rather men's 
deaths, of each other, every one, to obtain crimes of 
his adbciate, was oUiged to commit (bme himieUl 
Antony was forced to facrifice to your revenge L. 
Caefar his own uncle, in order to obtain my death 
from you, and you moft ongeneroufly gave me up to 
Us fury. 
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AUGUSTUS* 

It is true : I could not deny a man I ftood in need 
of towards making myfelf mailer of the world : it 
was a violent temptation^ and fo may be exculed. 

CICEftO. 

So black ingratitude can never be exculed: but for 
me yon bad never a[>peared in the government of the 
commonwealth. O ! how do I regret the praUes I 
beflowed upon you. you were but a deceitful and 
perfidious friend| and became.a cruel tyrant* 

AUGUSTUS. 

What a torrent of abuies ! I fancy you are going 
to make a Fhifippic againft me^ more vehement than 
tfaofe againft Antony. 

CICERO. 

No ; I left my eloquence in the Stygian waves, 
but pofterity vn\i know that I made you what you 
werei and that it was you who put me to death in or- 
der to gratify Antonyms paiCon. what grieves me 
moft is^ that your bafenefs^ while it (hall render you 
odious to all ages^ will make me contemptible to the 
cenforious. they will fay^ I was the tool of a young 
man, wh6 made me (ubfervient to his ambition, one 
reaps nothing but forrow and (hame from obliging 
baie-born men. 



SERTORIUS 



AND 



MERCURY. 



DIALOGUE XLIV. 

Fables end iUufions do tMre with the credulous vulgar 
than truth and virtue. 

MERCURY. 

T AM very lorry I am in fuch hafte to return to 
'^ Olympus, for I want vaftly to know which way 
thoa didft end thy life. 

SSRTORIUS. 

I'll tell thee in two words : the young prentice 
and the old woman were not both able to vanquifh 
me. the traitor Perpenna put me to death ; had it 
not been for bim^ I fhould have given my enemies 
fome play for it. 

MERCURY. 

Whom calleft thou the young prentice and the 
old woman ? 

SERTORIUS. 

Don't you know ? why, Pompey and Metellus. 
Metellus was grown dull and heavy, irrefolutei old 
and failed ; he loft decifive opportunities by his 
flownefs. Pompey, on the other hmd, was without 
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experience, with a parcel of Barbarians I laughed at 
both thofe captains and their legions. 

MERCURY. 

I don't wonder at that ; for they fay thou wert a 
magician^ that thou hadft a hind which came into 
thy camp^ and told thee all thine enemies defigns^ 
and what thou mightft attempt againft them, 

SERTORIUS. 

. So long as I ftood in need of my hind^ I dilcove* 
red the iecret to no body ; but now that I can no 
longer make ufe of her^ I'll tell you die whole 
myftery. 

. MERCURY. 

Well^ was It any enchantment? 

. SERTORIUS. 

None at all. It was a whimfical ftratagem diat did 
me more fervice than my money, my troops, or the 
remains of Marius's party, which I had picked up in 
a comer of the mountains between Spain and Lufi* 
tania. a feafonable illufion goes a great way\ntfa 
credulous people. 

MERCURY.^ 

But was not that a yery grofs illufion ? 

SERTORIUS. 

No doubt, but the people it was prepared for were 
ftill grofler. 

MERCURY. 

, How ! did thofe Barbarians believe all thou toldft 

about thy hind? 

Hh 
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SERTORIUS. 

Every word of it. I might have faid much moic^ 
and they would have believed it all. had I at any tune 
by fcouts or fpies difcovered the enemy's march, it 
was the hind that whiipered it in my ear. was I bea- 
ten, the hind fpoke to roe to declare that the gods 
were aboat to retrieve my party: the hind ordered 
the inhabitants of the country to fend me in all their 
ioKte, left peftilence and famine fhonld devonr them, 
was my hind loft fome days and then privately found 
again, I canfed her to be kept very clofe, and by 
fome prefage or other foretold her fpeedy retom : 
after which I made her re«enter into the camp, where 
(he did not fail to bring me news from yoor god- 
(hips, in fhort, my hind did everything; (he alone 
repaired all my misfortunes. 

MERCURY. 

That creature lerved thee better than thou didft 
us : for fuch impoftures bring a difcredit upon im- 
mortalsy and greatly prejudice our myfteries. in 
plain terms, thou wert a profane wretch. 

SERTORIUS. 

I was no more fo than Numa with his nymph E- 
geria ; tlian Lycurgus and Solon with theur fecret 
converfation with the gods ; than Socrates with his 
familiar fpirit ; in fioe, than Scipio with his myfte* 
rious way of going to the Capitol to confult Jupiter, 
who infptred all his warlike enterprt(e8 againft Car- 
thage, all the(e were impoftors as well as h 
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MERCURY. 

But they were fuch only in order to edablilh good 
laws, or to render their country vidorious. 

SERTORIUS. ' 

And I to defend myfelf againft the party of the 
tyrant Sylla^ who had opprefled Rome, and who had 
lent citizens debafed into flaves to cut me off as the 
lad fupport of liberty. 

MERCURY. 

And fp thou looked upon the whole common- 
wealth and SyUa's party as one and the fame thing* 
the truth 1$, thou (loodft alone againft all the Ro- 
mans, but in fhort, thou didft impofe on thole poor 
Barbarians under cloak of religious myfteries. 

SSRTORIUS. 

I did, 'tis true : but when a man has to do with 
fiH>ls, he muft needs amuie them with nonfenfe, if 
he would attain his ends, did he tell them nothing 
but folid truths, they would not believe him. trump 
up fiibles ; flatter, amufe, great and finall will run 
after you. 
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THE YOUNGER 

P O M P E Y 

AND 

M E N A S 

THE FREED-MAN. 

DIALOGUE XLV. 

Tie charaEier of a man, who not loving virtue for its 
own faht is neither good enough to hate the treafin, 
nor bad enough to be the traitor. 

M£NAS» 

OH ALL I do a noble deed ? 

POMPEY. 

How now ! thou art 9II in confufion, thou looked 
like a Sibyl in her cave^ (weltring^ foaming, fbrious, 

MENAS. 

*T1s with joy. O happy opportunity! were the 
cafe mine, all had been ov^r ere now. fliall I > in 
one word, yes or no ? 

POMPEY. 

Do what? thou explaineft nothing, and yet re- 
quired an anfwer. fay, prithee, what thou meaneft; 
(peak plain. 
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MENAS. 

You have Antony and O^avias reclined at yon- 
der table in your (hip: they juft now dream of 
nought but regaling themfelves. 

POMPBY. 

Doft thou think I have not eyes to fee them ? 

MENAS. 

But have you ears to hear me ? what a fine catch ! 

POMPEY. 

How ! wouldft thou have me to betray them ? to 
break the faith plighted to my enemies ? the fon of 
the great Pompey to aft the part of a villain ? O ! 
Menas, thou knoweft me ill. 

MENAS. 

You underftand me (liU wor(e. it is not you that 
are to do the deed : here is the hand ready for it : 
keep your word of honour like a great man^ and let 
Menas alone who has promifed nothing. 

POMPEY. 

But wouldft thou have me^ to whom they have 
trufted themfelves, let thee alone? wouldft thou have 
me to know and to fuffer it ? ah ! Menas, honeft 
Menas, why didft thou tell it me i why didft thou 
ask any queftlons ? 

MENAS. 

Oh ! you ihall know nothing of the matter : I'll 
cut the cable, and we (hall put out to fca. Rome's 
two tyrants are in your hands, your father's manes 
will be revenged of Caeiar's heirs, Rome will be at 
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Uber^* kt no Tain finple deier yon. Bftenasisnot 
Ponpqr: Pottpcj Audi be true to bis void^ genc- 
foas^kMdedwith^ory; BiIeiiisdKficed*iiitti,Me- 
nas (hall perpetrate the crime^ and tlie ^iftoriona 
Pompey (hall reap the benefit* 

But Pompey cannot know die crim^ and permit 
tt^ without partaking of the guilt* ah wntcfa! ffaoa 
haft ruined all by fpeaking to me* bow forry I am 
that thou didft not what was in thy power ! 

MBNAS* 

If you are forry^ why do yon not permit it ? and 
if you cannot permit it, why are yon (orry? if the 
thing is goody yon (hould boldly refolve it without 
any more ado ; if it is bad, why wi(h it were donc^ 
and not confent that it be done ? you contradid 
yourlelf : a phantom of virtue renders you appre* 
henfive. yon make me very (enfiUe of the truth of 
the faying : ' That a man mnft have a ftout heart to 
' venture upon great crimes** 

POMPEV* 

'Tis true, Menas, I am neither good enoiigh not 
to be willing to take the benefit of a ciime, nor wic- 
ked enough to dare to commit it ffly(eif. I find myfidf 
in a middle fiate, which is neither virtue nor vice, 
it is not true honour, but a fid(e (hame that reftrams 
me. I cannot authoriie a traitor, and yet (hould have 
no abhonence of the tiTa(bn, were it committed to 
make me matter of the world. 






CALIGULA 



AND 



NERO. 



DIALOGUE XLVI. 

The dangers of dejfotic power, vtben afivereign has a 
weak bead. 

CALIGULA. 

I A M very glad to fee thee, thou art a rarity, fome 
ghofts have attempted to make me jealous of 
thee, by aflbring me, that thou haft outdone me ia 
prodigies: but I don't believe a word of it. 

NERO. 

A fine comparifon ! why, thou wert a madman* 
as for me, I made fport of men, and ihewed them 
things they had never feen before. I put to death 
my mother, my wife, my governor, and my precep* 
tor ; I burned my country, thefe be feats of a noble 
courage, rifing above human weaknefs. ' the vulgar 
call this cruelty ; but I call it a contempt of all na- 
ture, and greatnefs of foul. 

CALIGULA. 

Thou art a braggadocio, didft thou ftifle thy dy- 
ing father as I did ? didft thou carefs thy wife like 
me, telling her. My pretty little head, I (hall have 
thee cut ofi> when I pleafc. 
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NERO. 

Thofe were ohly merry conceits, for my part, I 
advance nothing but what is folid. Oh ! I had aimofl 
forgot one of the fineft pafTages of my life; and that 
. was making away mthmj brother Britannicus. 

CALIGULA. 

That Is fomethingy I confefs : no doubt thou didft 
it in imitation of the virtue of Rome's great founder, 
who y for the public weal, (pared not the blood of his 
own brother ; however, thou wert at httt but a mu- 
fidan. 

NERO. 

As for thee, thou hadft higher pretenfions ; thou 
WOuldft be nothing lefs than a god, and maflacre all 
who doubted it. 

CALIGULA. 

. ' And wl^ not ?. could men's lives have been bet- 
ter bellowed than 'm facrifices to my godfhip ? they 
were fo many yi^ims offered upon my altars. 

NERO. 

I never gave into fuch whims : but I was the 
greateft mudcian, and the mod. perfeA player in the 
empire : I was alfo a good poet. 

CALIGULA. 

m 

At lead thou' thought^ fo : but others thought no 
fuch thing, they laughed at thy voice and thy verfes 
too. 

NERO. 

They laughed not at them for nothing. Lucan 
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bad canfe tp itpcnt bi9 atteiaptijig to ^k^I me* 

CALIGULA* 

A noble honour truly for a Roman emperor, to 
mount the R$ge like a buffoon^ to grow jealonc of 
the poets^ and to attradt the public derifion ! 

HERO* 

It ^8 the trip J made iatp Greece that fii«d me 
irith fuch A pafliott for the fbge^ and £>r all ipMnntt 
of reprefentations. 

CALICULA. ' 

ThoQ (houldft have (hy *d in GrescQ^ there to hgvo 
earned thy living as a concdiany and allowed Rome 
to find another emperor who (hoold better Ibppprt 
its majefty. 

KERO. 

Had I not my gilded houfei which wai tp have 
been greater than the greateft cities P ay trulyi I uo* 
derftood magnificence. 

GALI'CULA. 

Had that houlc been finifiied, the Romans muft 
have gone to feek quarters (bmewhere elfe than la 
Rome, it was proportioned to the CoIofl*as which 
reprefented thee, and not to thee, who wert no big- 
ger than another man. ' 

NERO. 

That was becaufe I aimed at the grand. 

CALIGULA; 

NOj thou aimedft at the gigantic and monfirous. 

li 
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but all thofe noble deCgns were overthrown by Vm« 
dex. 

NERO. 

And thine by Chereas^ as thoa waft going to the 
theatre. 

CALIGULA. 

'Tis needlefs to lye, we both came to an unhap- 
py endy and that in the Uoom of our youth, 

NERO. 

The truth of it is ; few were difpofed to pat op 
prayers for ns, or to wi(h us along life, a man paf- 
6s his time but badly in the continual apprehenfion 
of poniards. 

CALIGULA. 

By thy way of fpeaking thou wouldftmake one 
believe, that didft thou return to the world dioa 
wouldft change thy manner of living. 

NERO. 

Not at all, I fhould never be able to command 
myfelf. doft thou fee, my good friend, thou haft 
found as well as X, how dangerous a thing it is to 
have Ibvereign authority when one has but a weak 
head ; it very quickly turns in fuch boundlefs pow- 
er, fome men would have behaved themfelves wifely 
in middle ftations, who run mad when maftersof the 
world. 

CALIGVLA. 

Such madnefs would be very pleafant| had it no* 
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thing to fear; bnt confpiracies, commotions^ re* 
motks, and the cares of a great empire fpoil the 
(port. befideSy the fitrce is but (hort, or rather it is a 
deeptragcdy that clofes with an abrupt cataftrophe. 
and vthen one mud come here and reckon with three 
tefty, (evere, old prigs^ who are not to be played 
withal^ and who punifh as miicreants thofe who 
claimed adoration upon earth. I iee Domitian, Com. 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabulus, all coming loaded 
with chains ; they are like to pafs their time no bet- 
ter than ourfelyes. 
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ANTONINUS PIUS 



AND 

MARCUS 
AURELIUS 

DIALOGUE XLVII. 

jt man Jhotdd love bis family well^ hut his tountry tefUrm 

MARCUS AURELIU8, 

OM Y father, I bsooA in great need of (bme com- 
Ibrt from thee. I never thought I could have 
felt fo lively a grief, having been bred in the uifen^ 
fible virtue of the Stoics, and efpecially after defcend- 
ing into thefe bleft abodes, vrhere every thing is (o 
calm and undifturbed. 

ANTONINUS. 

Alas, my poor fon ! what misfortune is it that 
troubles thee fo much ? thy tears are very unbecom^ 
ing a Stoic, what is the matter, pray I 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Ah ! 'tis my fon Coramodus, whom I juft now 
faw: he bath difhonoured our name that was fo 
grateful to the people, a proftitute has got the wretch 
murdered by w^y pf prevei^tion ; hp baying marked 
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hot down in the lift of the perfoni he was to pnt to 
death. 

ANTONINUS. 

I knew he led a fcandolous life, but why didft 
thou ne^ed his education ? thou art the csafe of his 
unhappy £ite ; he hath much more reafon to com* 
plain of thy negleA which hath undone him^ than 
Ihou to complain of his diforderly courles. 

MARCUS AVilELIUS* 

I had not leifure to think of a child, involved as 
I was always in the multiplicity of the affairs of ib 
griat an dnplrei or in foreign wars t and yet for all 
that I took fomc care of him. alas ! had I been a 
mere pHvate perfon, I (hould myfelf have infiruded 
and formed my fon | I fliould have left him an ho« 
neft man ; but I left him too much power to leave 
hiib moderation Or virtue. 

ANTONINUS^ 

If th6u forefaweft that empire would fpoil biai^ 
thou (houldft have forbore to make him emperor^ 
both for the fake of the empire which needed to be 
well governed, and for the fake of thy fon, who 
would have made a better figure in a lower ftation. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

I never forefaw that he would grow cormpised* 

ANTONlNtrS. 

But (houldft thou not have foiefeen it ? did Hot a 
father's fondnefs blind thee ? as for me^ I made choice 
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of a (banger in thy perlbn to the negleft of all the 
interefts of my family, hadft thon done as much^ 
diou hadft not'had fo many vexations ; bat thy (on 
hath refleded as much (hame upon thee^ as thoa didft 
me honour, now tell me the truth, bwt& thou no* 
thing bad in the young man ? 

MARCUS AURELIU$. 

I faw fome pretty confiderable faults in him^ but 
I was In hopes he would mend. 

ANTONINUS. 

That is to fay ^ thou wert wilfing to make a trial, at 
tlie empire's coft* hadft thou fincerely loved thy 
country beyond thy family, thou wonldft not have 
chofe to hazard the public weal, in order to (upport 
the private grandeur of thy houie. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. 

To fpeak ingenuoufly, I never had any odier in- 
tention, than to prefer the empire to my fon. but the 
•Adion I had for him hindered me from obferving 
him fb narrowly, in my doubts, I inclined to the 
&vonrabIefide, and my hopes got the better of my 
fiears. 

ANTONINUS. 

O what misfortune it is that thebeft of men fhould 
be fo imperfedl ; and that having lb much difficulty 
to do good, they (hodd fo frequently commit itre* 
parable evil undefignedly I 
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I fiiw him a handfbme fellow, dextrous at all the 
boclUy exercifes, and furroanded with wife counfel- 
lorsy who had enjoyed my confidence, and were cap« 
able to moderate his youth, 'tis true his natural di& 
pofition was fickle, violent, voluptuous. 

ANTONIMtJS. 

Kneweft thou no man in Rome more worthy of 
the empire of the world i 

MARCUS AURSLIUS. 

I confefs, there were many ; but I thought I might 
|>refer my Ton, provided he was duly qualified. 

ANTONINUS. 

what fignified then that language of fo heroic 
Virtue, when thou wrotefttoFauftina; thatif Avidi« 
tis Calfius was more worthy of the empire than thott 
and thy &mily, it was fit he (hould prevail, and that 
thy family (hould peri(h with thee, why didft thou 
aot follow thofe generous maxims, when thou cameft 
to chufe a fiicceflbr? did not thy duty to thy coun* 
try require thee to prefer the worthieft? 

MARCUS AUREL1US. 

I own my fault t but the wife whom tbouhadfi gives 
me vdth the empire, and whofe diforderly life I bore 
with out of gratitude to thee, fuffered me not to keep 
op to the purity of thofe maxims, by giving me thy 
(daughter with the empire, thou didft commit the firft 
fuAt, of which mine was but the confequtnce. thou 



madell me two prrfo>tla PQC wh^repf ipoiled the other, 
•ad hindered me from mkiQf a right ufe of it. I was 
lotbtoexcafentyfelfbyblaniiiigfihee; b^tthoadrir^ 
mc t(i iu didft agt Aoa da the fam? for thy da«ghter# 
diat thou r«proftcheft m^ wiA idouig for my Ion ; 

While I reproach tbff with thy fanlt, I am far 
from diibwning mines but I bad givi^ thee a wife 
who had no authority: (he hud nothing but the aaniq 
of emprefs. tbov cooUftf and ^u fliouldft have di- 
vorced her according to the hwh whan thoa fopndft 
iier bad bdiavtovr. in Aiort, thou o^ightft to hav/e 
beea beyond a woipfin^a imp^unities. befides, (he 
was dead, and thoo waft frrci when thou lefteS the 
€mpire to thy fim. thou haft acknowledged the Sfiikh 
and fiery temper of that y^iitb. h^ thought of no^ 
thing but giving pnbli^ 4ieW9| handling thp hnw^ 
fiioocing wild hes&9, and being as vf'Hd as they, hn 
tnraed gladiaier, diftraAcd his imaginadooi g^ipg 
clothed with nothing but a Hon's Odn, as if he b94 
been Hercules; he phrnged in0 t}ie mA abooH") 
cable vices, and pmfted aU hia fiifpicions with a 
monSrons crvdty. O my (bn> /E^rbfiar thy eaccufes i 
4b (en(eiefi and wicied a fellow conld o^ver hav« de», 
ceived a perCm of tbf p^nntraciont bad not thy fit* 
dierly 6>adntb weakentid thy pmd^c^ and virtufs^ 

THE END OF tHC rUST V9f.!99lf • 



